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GINN & HEATH, 


13 Tremont Place, Boston, and 46 
Madison Street, Chicago. 


NEW BOOKS FOR 1877. 


Essentials of English Grammar, (for 
the use of Schools). By W. D. WuitTney, of 
Yale College. 

First Lessonsin Greek. By J. W. WHITE, 
of Harvard College. 

Wheeler’s Trigonometry. 

Harvard Examination Papers for 1876 

Revised Editions of Leighton’ s Latin Lessons, 
and Allen & Greenough’s Latin Method. 


RECENTLY IssuED:—Fitz’s Globe and Manual, 
Fifth Music Reader, Gilmore’s Art of Ex- 
pression, Arnold’s English Literature, Hud- 
son’s 'l'ext-Beoks of Prose and Poetry. Pam- 
phiets of Burke, Webster, Bacon, Words- 
worth, Shakespeare, &. Our World Geogra- 
phies, Allen & Greenough’s Latin Works, 
Goodwin’s Greek, Mason’s Music, &. 

10-3 9 


“10 TIMES 10” SERIES. 
Batler’s Literary Selections, 3 Parts, : 


Paper, 35 cents ;Cloth. 75 cents. 








Part I. was Ready March 10th. 


New and sparkling pieces, as well as the stand- 
ard favorites for Reading and Declamation. 
w# Adapted to the school room and the fire- 
side. Address the publishers, 
x-46 J, H. BUTLER &CO., 
Philadelphia. 


Rohrer’s Bookkeeping. _ 


The most complete system extant, and at pri- 
ces below any Other series. 
N.B. Special terms made for introduction. 





PRICES. 
NS EI SCE ay ee ee ee 50 
Ee iia otia i Laem ahee tab he oAGdo UARR ADS 50 
Common School Edition...................- $1 50 
Counting House Edition.................00+. 8 00 
MES cats decease svalercoatesiatensses Seiveveee 2 00 


Asample copy of either book for exanrina- 
tion, will be sent by mail on receipt of half price 
—or the five books for $3 25. 

W. J. GILBERT, Publisher, 
9-9c 209 N. Fourth st., St. Louis, Mo. 


DIRECTORY. 


LEADING SCHOOLS. 
SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and in Dynamic Engineering, in Agricul- 
ture, Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geol- 
ogy, and in General Scientific Studies, with 
English, French, and German, Political Econ- 
omy, History, etc. 

For programme, address Prof.Gro. J. BrRusH, 
Executive Officer, New Haven, Conn. x311-2 
APLEWOOD Music Seminary for Young 
Ladies. LKstablished 1863. A thorough 
graduate course. The finest location on the Con- 


necticut River. For catalogues address Prof. 
D. 8. Babcock, East Haddam, Conn. 9-10 10-4 


POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL 

















Washington University, St. Louis. 





Courses or Stupy: 


a Course Jeads to degree of Civil Engineer. 
Mechanical Eng’r. 


iii. ie “9 Si Chemist. 

iv. xp ve bes Eng’r of Mines. 

¥, oa - #9 Architect. 

Wi... se “8 “¢ Bachelor of Phi- 
losophy. 


The School is well furnished with apparatus 
and laboratories of all kinds. Great attention is 
paid to Drawing and Graphical Methods. 

The standards of admission and promotion 
are high. 

For turther information apply to 

8 10-9 10 Cc. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 


St. Louis Law School. 


AW DEPARTMENT OF WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
FACULTY: 


Rev. William G. Elliot, D. D., President and 
Chancellor of the University. 


PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS: 


ones Hitchcock, LL. D., Professor of 
Real Prop. Law, and Provost of the Law De- 
artment. 

Albert Todd, A. M., Lecturer on the Law of 
Real Property, as s applied to Conveyancing. 
Alexander Martin, A Prof. of International 
Admirality, Marine Ins. and Maritime Law. 
Samuel Reber, A. M., Prof. of the History and 

Science of Law, Cons. Law, Torts, Equity 








PRINTING 1 Well Done at Low 


. BARNS, 215 Pine’ Street, 
wine Bas Ret BA Voces Work a Specialty. 
| 00 Page Book, List of 3,000 newspapers. 
How to advertise Send 25c to 
x-1 12 . P. ROWELL & CO.,N. Y. 














and Successions. 
John M. Krum, A.M., Lecturer on Criminal 


Law. 
George A. Madill, A. M., Prof. of Real Prop. 


Law 

Chester H. Krum, A. B., Prof. of the Law of 
Pleading, Prac. "and Evi. , Corps. and Domes- 
tic Relations. 

George M. Stewart, A. M., Prof. of the Law of 
Contracts, Sales, Bills and Notes and Bail- 
ments, and Dean of Law Faculty. 

Regular annual session will open Oct. 11, 1876. 


TUITION: $50 PER TERM. 


Tuition fee payable in every case in advance. 

There are six free scholarships in this school, 
three for junior and three for senior class. There 
are no extra charges. 

Students are admitted to either ery on exam- 
ination, until the oo recess 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Summer Instruction in Science for 
1877. 


For Teachers and Other Adults. 
Courses ofinstruction will be given as follows: 
I. General Chemistry and Qualitative Analy- 
sis, by Mr. C. F. Mabery. Fee, $25. 

II. Phenogamic Botany, by Asst. Prof. Geo. 
L. Goodale. Fee, $25. 

Ill. Cryptogamic Botany, by Asst. Prof. W. 
G. Farlow. Fee, $25. 

IV. Geology, by Prof. N.S. Shaler. Fee, $50. 

V. Zoology, by Messrs. Walter Faxon and W. 
K. Brooks. Fee, $25. 

Each course will be given in Cambridge, and 
will last six weeks. The feesare payable in ad- 
vance, by mail’or in person, to Allen Danforth, 
Bursar, Cambridge. 

A cireular which gives full infernfation about 
theseceurses may be obtained by applying to 
the Sec’y of Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass,, enclosing a stamped envelope. x-46 


a°Week to A a $10 uae Free. 
10 1 . O. VICKERY, 
9-11 10-10" Augusta, Maine. 


BOOKS 
For the Schools, 


New Books cat New Prices. 


Itisa fact that ATTRACTIVE books make 
attentive pupils. Such books are the Histories, 
Geographies, Arithmetics, Grammars, Drawing 
Books, Science Primers, and the entire list ef 
scho<l books published!by D. APPLETON & CO 

Specimen copies at half retail price. For cir- 
culars and specimen copies address, 

S. H. BLewetrt, 407 N. Fourth St. Louis, Mo. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, N.Y., 


PUBLISEI 
Anderson’s Series of School Histories and 

Historical Readers, 

Thomson’s New Graded Series of Arith- 
metics; 

Keetel’s French Course; 

Reed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish (an Elementary Grammar); 

Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene; 

Henderson’s Test-Words in English Or- 

thography, &c., &c. 

For catalogue and terms for introduc- 
tion, which are very liberal, address the 
gm ert or the following; 

I. T; BAILEY, Agt., 20 Cornhill, Boston. 
ABRAM BROWN, Agt. 46 Madison st., 
10-2 Chicago. 


$66 














a week in your owntown. Terms and 
7 outfit free. H. HALLETT & Co., 
Portland, Maine. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, or Clocks, etc. Pully Warranted 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 104 E. Second St.,Cin 











BN /86 Ww. rourTA S45" 

DW CINCINNATI OS 
ESTIMATES OR OUR 
FURNISHED FREE. OMANU =~” 


ou rew aki 
ART Dean of Law fouls, id 
23N.T street, St. Louis, Mo. 


BONDS! 


DRAFTS, 


CHECKS, 
Steel{Plate Engraving 


and Lithography. 
M. Lonis Bank Note Company, 


106,108 N. Fourth st. St Louis 


ASk for Estimates on Renewal Bonds 
x-49 


REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


The. American Educational Series of 
School and College 


TEXT-BOOKS. 


Messrs. Iveson, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & Co. 
beg to announce that the prices heretofore quo- 
ted in their catalogues and Circulars no longer 
apply on their publications, they having made a 
reduction in the same, and adopted as a stand- 
ard a WHOLESALE PRICE LIsT TO THE TRADE; & 
SPECIAL PRICE FOR INTRODUCTION; and a MAIL- 
ING PRICE, at which copies of their books will 
be sent post-paid, when not otherwise obtaina- 
ble. These revised catalogues may be had on 
application. 











The American Educational Serles comprises 
in part the following well-known Text-books: 
Sanders’ Union Readers and Spellers, 

‘The New Graded Readers, 
Swinton’s Geographies, 
Swinton’s Word-book Series, 
Robinson’s Mathematics, 
Robinson’s (Fish’s) Shorter Course in 
Mathematics, 
Kerl’s Grammars, 
Webster’s Dictionaries, 
Gray’s Botanies. 
Spencerian Copy-books, 
White’s Drawing, 
Bryant & Stratten’s Book-Keeping, 
Willson’s Histories, 
Swinton’s Histories, 
Fasquelle’s French Course, 
Languellier & Monsanto's 
French Course, 
Woodbury’s German Course, 
Wells’ Science, ‘ 
Eliot & Storer’s Chemistry, 
Silliman’s Phys. ond Chews. 
Townsend’s Civil Govr’nt. 

Fall Sooentatine notices of all our publications 
will be found im our catalogues and circulars, 
and these, together with the ‘‘Educational Re- 
porter’’—a useful and instructive publication— 
will be sent to teachers and educationists on ap- 
plication. 

IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
"38 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 

For Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Southern Ill- 
inois and Southern Indiana, address O. M. Ba- 
ker or John C, Ellis, 407 N. Fourth St. Louis, 





Mo. x-4 


a 


2 AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION—DIRECTORY. 








LEADINC BOOK HOUSES. 


The American Educational Series 
of School and College Text Books, New Graded 
Readers, Swinton’s Spellers and Histories, 
Spencerian Penmanship, Tounsend’s Civil Gov- 
ernment, Webster’s Dictionaries, &., &. 

Correspondence with reference to any of our 
p™blications will receive prompt attention. Ad- 
ares®*®. M. Baker or Jno. C. Ellis, 407 North 
Fourth street, St. Louis, Mo. 8-4-c 


Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Publishers 
of THe Eciectic EpUCcATIONAL SERIES, 137 
Walnut st., Cincinnati; and 28 Bond st., New 
York. Descriptive circulars free. 


Correspondence invited. 8-3-c 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co’s Edu- 
cational Series. Sheldon’s Readers, Felter’s 
Arithmetics, Guyot’s Geographies, Cooley’s 
Physical Science Series, Hadley’s Language 
Series, &. Descriptive catalogue free. Address 
Hiram Hadley er O. 8. Cook, 63 Washington 
street, Chicago; or Thos. Scholes, Marshall- 
town, lowa. 


Harper & Brothers publish United 
States Readers, Wilson’s Readers, French’s 
Arithmetics, Swinton’s Language Series, Com- 
fort’s German, Hooker’s Natural Science, etc., 
etc. Address W. H. V. Raymond, agent, Leay- 
enworth, Kansas. 8-4-¢ 

















J. 3: FIPPINCOTT & Co. 
r Philadelphia, 


Publish Sanford’s arithmetics, Chauvenet’s Ge- 
ometry, Cutter’s Physiologies, Cutter’s Zoolog- 
ical and Anatomical Charts, Walker’s Science of 
Wealth, Schmitz’s German Grammar, Wicker- 
sham’s School Economy, Wickersham’s Meth- 
ods of Instruction, Atwater’s Logic, Long’s 
English Grammar, Lippincott’s Pronouncing 
Dictionary of Biograyhy, Lippincott’s Pro- 
nouncing Gazetteer of the World, Worcester’s 
Dictionaries. E.M. ELY, agent, 159 Clark St. 
Chicago. x-3 8 


THE RIGHT BOOK AT THE RIGHT 
TIME. ’ 


Manual of the Constitution of the U. 8. 


Designed for instruction of American Youth 
in the duties, obligations, and rights of citizen- 
ship. By Israel Ward Andrews, D. D., Presi- 
dent of Marietta College. 

**In each aspect of its usefulness, the work 

annot fail tomeet with approval, and as a text 
book it is by all odds the best of its kind. We 
hope that every effort will be made to introduce 
it into our schools and colleges. 

The Constitution is too apt to be regarded (if 
not taught) asa definite and self-interpreting in- 
strument, and arguments as to what is and what 
is not constitutional are usually conducted as if 
the gravest questions could be settled by any 
one who had a good memory of the text, or who 
had access to un index or concordance to our 
national charter. Ideas like these are effcctu- 
ally dispelled by Andrews’ Manual, which re- 
cords im detail the organization and growth of 
each department of the Government, and shows 
the Constitution to be semething more than the 
skeleton framework of ’87 plus a certain num- 
ber of amendments.’’—The Nation. 


Price, $1 50. Single sample copies to teach- 
ers and school officers for examination with a 
view to first introduction, sent post-paid by mail 
on receipt of $1 13. Supplies for first introduc- 
tion into schools, $1 13 percopy. Library Edi- 
tion, bound in full sheep, $2 00 per copy. 

WILSON, HINKLE & CO. 


Publishers Eclectic Educational Series, 
Cincinnati : : New York. 





Wonen’s (aeistian Ffome 


This Institution, located on Washington 
Avenue and 18th Street, St. Louis, is open to 
women EXCLUSIVELY, for transient or 
permanent Board. 

Transient Visitors $1.00 per day. 

Young women visiting St. Louis will find 

here not only all the comforts of a home, but 

auch advice and counsel as an association of 

refined Christian women of the highest 
standing and culture can give. 

Address, 
MES. SHEPARD WELLS, 
Supt. 





WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
WM. G. ELIOT, D. D.. Chancellor. 


This Institution offers educational facilities 
unsurpassed, if indeed equalled, in the whole 
Mississippi Valley. During the twenty years of 
its active life, it has been making continual pro- 
gress. The devotion of its friends has enabled 
the managers to add continually to its advanta- 
ges and to steadily raise its standard of scholar- 
ship and attainment. Its faculties have been se- 
lected with the greatest care mainly from the 
alumni of our older colleges. 

The University is both non-sectarian in reli- 
gion and non-partizan in politics. There is no 
lack of effort however to impress upon all stu- 
dents the priceless® worth of an unblemished 
character; the reverence due to all holy things; 
and the duties involved in good citizenship. 

Its organization comprehends: 


Ee err e 
cies eeasoven dee Prof. D. Arnold, Principal. 

EE, Miary Rmetasmse, ...........cccscc.ccccees 
ee+eee----Prof. C. 8. Pennell, Principal. 
EE. TO Gis oon ccnccesecsencviccscnce 


Phebe aaah ease sael Prof. M. 8. Snow, Dean. 


IV. The Polytechnic School,........... 
Prof. C. M. Woodward, Dean. 


V. The St. Louis Law School,......... 
pabhesabhics knowl Prof. G. M. Stewart, Dean. 


1. The first is essentially a preparatory school 
fitting students for the College and Polytechnic 
School. It has about 300 pupils. No attempt is 
made here to put boys upon men’s work, but 
great pains is taken to teach the elements thor- 
oughly. 

Il. MARY INSTITUTE is a Seminary for 
young ladies, provided with the most thorough 
and varied instruction, so that no citizen of St. 
Louis or vicirity need send his daughter a thou- 
sand miles from home for four ay five of the most 
critical years of her life, to be trained by strangers. 
It containg about 260 pupils. 

Ill. THE COLLEGE. The degree of A. B. is 
ecnferred at the completion of the four years 
course. That of A. M three years after, gradua- 
tion upon the presentation of a satisfactory the- 
sis. <A liberal election of studies is allowed. 
Especial attention is paid to Modern Languages, | 
English Studies and the Physical Sciences. Ef-| 
fort is made to meet all the demands of the times 
for truly liberal courses of study. 

IV. THE POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL confers 
both professional and non-professional degrees. 
Its equipment is sufficient to give full instruc- 
tion in the following 


SIX COURSES OF STUDY: 
(a) Course in Civil Engineering. 





(b) nal Mechanical Engineering. 
(e) a Chemistry. 

(d) ae Mines and Metallurgy. 
(e) ** Building and Architecture. 
(f) ‘* Science and Literature. 


Lest it should be thought from the great vari- 
ety of subjects included in the above that (as too 
commonly is the case) the energies of a single 
professor must be dissipated in an attempt to 
fill several professional chairs at once, it must | 
be remembered that in Washington University | 
the Professor of Chemistry teaches nothing but | 
Chemistry; the Professor of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy nothing but Mining and Metallurgy (in- 
cluding Mineralogy and Geology); the Professor | 
of Physics nothing but Physics; the Professor 
of Drawing nothing but Drawing, Painting and 
Designing; etc., etc. 

On every subject the School endeavors to keep 
pace with the most advanced in both science and 
art. Laboratory work in” Chemistry, Physics, 
Assaying, Drawing and Mechanical Construc- | 
tion, is a very important feature in the work of | 
every year. 

Both the Polytechnic School and the College | 
are epen to young women, and in both there are | 
lady students. For fuller information send for | 
catalogue. } 

V. THE ST. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL is so well | 
known that little need be said of it. Its excep- 
tionally careful teaching and strict examinations 
have gained for it a high reputation both East | 
and West. | 


33For further information, apply to the offi- | 
cers whose names ure given above. Sets of prin- | 





WE HAVE IT. 


Do You Want It? 


An Office in Itself 


Please read what is said of this 


OFFICE DESK. 





J. B. MERWIN, Esgq., 
704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

DEAR SIR—The Office desk, No, 2, which you 
furnished me, proves to be ALL you claimed— 
and moretoo. Itis the most complete and ac- 
cessablo desk I ever used. 

My business requires a large number of apart- 
ments, and I find this desk just adapted to my 
wants—it is, in short, AN OFFICE IN ITSELF. 

I especially commend it to those who have a 
variety of papers which they wish to consult 
often and speedily. Yours, truly. 

0. P. HEDGES &CO., 
Publishers Price Current and Trade Journal, 
203 North Sixth Street, St. Louis. 


MORE OF IT. 


Office of JOHN T. STARK, County Judge, 
Orange, Texas, Jan. 1, 1877. 


J.B. MERWIN, Esq., St. Louis, Mo.: 

Dear Sir— * * * The desk No. 2 came safe- 
ly tohand. It is a beauty, and is almost AN 
OFFICE IN ITSELF.  # * * 
JOHN T. STARK. 


Very Respectfully, 





For circulars and turther information, address 


ted examination oes of previous years will be | with stamp for reply, 


sent if desired. Examinations for College and 
— School on June 1l-12, and in Sep- 
tember. 10-3 


J.B. MERWIN, 
104 Chosnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


The University of Wisconsin, 


In addition to its classical courses, is prepared 
to give superior instruction inthe physical sci- 
ences. Apply for a catalogue to 


JOHN BASCOM, President, Madison, Wis. 
x-47 


RIDPATH'S 
U.S. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as the Best by Ed- 
ucators everywhere. 


100,000 COPIES IN USE. 


Teachers and School Officers are cor- 
dially invited to send for Specimen 
pages, including samples of the Maps, 
Charts, Diagrams, etc. 

JONES BROTHERS & CO.,Publishers 

Cincinnati, Chicago, Philadelphia. 


x-46 
will send (postpaid) a box 


. 
1) the Laties, of GoopRicH’s HEMMERS, 


(5 assorted sizes) and one Binder. They will 
hem anything from 34-inch hem to a hem an inch 
wide. Every lady that uses a sewing machine 
needs a box. Saves hours of labor and trouble, 
and will fitany machine. In ordering, mention 
the name of the machine. Address: 


TURNER MFC. CO., 
26 Central Street, 
-Boston, Mass. 


~ N. B. The regular price of these hemmers is 
50c apiecc, and binder 75 cts. Wesend the six 
postpaid, for $1 00. x-3 5 


PAINT THAT HOUSE. 


It will last as long again. 
IMPBERiaAt 


Ready Mixed Paint. 
Unsurpassed for Durability 
and Beauty by 
Any Paint in the market. Allcolors. 
Address GEO. PARTRIDGE & CO., 
712 N. Main st., St. Louis, Mo, 
x-3 11-2 








For only ONE DOLLAR we 








J.H. HOLMAN. J. O. HOLMAN. 


ARCHITECTS. 


J. H. HOLMAN & SON, 


Architects and Superintendents, 


(School Houses a Specialty). 
Northeast corner of Fifth and Locust 
Room No. 35, Singer Building, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ga@e"Entrance to Elevator on Fifth Street. 
10-2 12 


Wood Carvings 


ILL ENABLE YOU TO EMPLOY 
your time, improve your handiwork 
and decorate your homes. 


LESSONS 


In Wood Carving as taught at the Cincin- 
nati Schon] of Design, will be given by 


MISS CALISTA HALSEY, 
, 1107 Olive Street, St. Louis. 





N. B.—Carving done to order. 
10-2 4 


HENRY A. RILEY, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Lav, 


No. 21 Park Row, New York City. 


%FCollections made and titles searched in all 
parts of the Eeast. 9-5 10-4 
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We are rich only in what we give, 
and poor only in what we refuse. 

We need not economise immortal 
treasures. Love and thought are not 
diminished by diffusion. 

Only those who go without know 
truly what it is to have. So we live 
in a paradox, and feel keenest the 
joys we never come to. 

The soul that is in earnest will not 
stop to count the cost. 

Circumstances can not control gen- 
ius; its very audacity is divine. 

By prompt action, not by promises 


and dreams, solve the problem of 


life. 
A great soul will be strong to live 
as well as strong to think. 


Superficial success is of no value. 


Insight, spiritual vision and deter- 
mination are the keys to life. 





THE OFrFice of this journal in St. 
Louis is at 704 Chesnut street. 

We shall be glad, always, to have 
teachers, school officers, and others 
interested in education, call upon us 
when they visit the city. 

WILL you when writing to adver- 
tisers, please say you caw their adver- 
tisement in this journal? It will be 
@ mutual benefit so to do. 























Wig Dic) MINS 6 divin dd op ccbnsodzaneieens EDITOR. 
ST. LOUIS, APRIL, 1877. 
TERMS: 
Perannum, in alvance..........cccseccseees $1 60 
EE re rere 15 


Eight editions are now published each month. 
Advertisements go into ALL the editions. 








WE are: glad to see that “roll of 
honor” printed in so large a number 
of our exchanges. Among that list 
of names will be found the strong men 
and women of the future. We hope 
to see it kept up. It shows the good 
work the teachers are doing. 








_-No great harm has been done to the 
ormal Schools or to the school sys- 
tem, by those who, under the guise of 
“reform” in the Legislature, have at- 
tempted to cut off appropriation. 

A slight increase of the “contingent 
fees” will be borne very cheerfully by 
those who wish to avail themselves 
of the advantages of a course of.nor- 
mal training. 

A little more economy can be prac- 
ticed—not only by the students them- 
selves—but by their family and friends 
at home, and an extra five or ten dol- 
lars can be earned or saved easily,and 
this amount added by each stu- 
dent, will more than make up what 
has been cut off by the stupidity and 
ignorance of those who have misrep- 
sented their constituents. 








——tThe proceeds of the California 
State School Fund, giveg each child 
of school age $7 per annum. 


—The unjust and cowardly at- 
tacks made on Supt. R. D. Shannon, 
on account of his noble efforts to pro- 
mote the educational interests of 
Missouri, will only result in damning 
his assailants. 











Missing numbers are always 
resent, or the address changed upon 





Toots TO WoRK W1TH.—The most 
eminent and experienced practical 
educators we have, say it is a fact 
that with Outline Maps, Charts, a 
Globe and a Blackboard, a teacher 
can instruct a class of twenty or thir- 
ty more effectively and profitably, 
and do it in less time, than he would 
expend upon a single pupil without 
these aids. 

In other words, a teacher will do 
twenty or thirty times as much worh 
in all branches of study with these 
helps as he could do without them—a 
fact which School Boards should no 
longer overlook. 

Teachers owe it to their pupils, to 
their patrons, and to themselves, to 
secure every facility to accomplish 
the most work possible. These facts 
should be urged until every school is 
supplied. 








THE property of the State must be 
taxed to educate the people of the 
State. Unimproved real estate is at 
present almost valueless. Ignorance 
does not want or demand improve- 
ment ; and vice, which is the inevita- 
ble and necessary result of ignorance, 
costs all the time. Real estate is 
found by the assessor, taxes are levied 
and collected, not to support or to 
punish the intelligent, but to support 
and punish the ignorant and vicious. 
An intelligent person ordinarily pro- 
duces more than he consumes, hence 
the whole community is enriched by 
intelligence, and the whole communi- 
ty is made poorer by ignorance. Itis 
a good investment to educate the peo- 
ple so that they can not only take care 
of themselves, but enrich the State 
by their surplus earnings. 








NORMAL INSTITUTES. 

The following are the counties in 
which institutes have been appointed 
in Iowa, and which promise to be a 
grand success: 

Adair, Greenfield, March 12, four 
weeks; Black Hawk, Waterloo, March 
26, two weeks; Buena Vista, Storm 
Lake, March 19, two weeks; Chicka- 


saw, New Hampton, March 12, three 
weeks; Dickinson, Spirit Jake, March 
12, three weeks; Howard, Cresco, 
March 26, two weeks; Osceola, Sibley, 
April 2, two weeks; Winneshiek, De- 





request. 


corah, April 2, two weeks; Worth, 
Northwood, March 19, three weeks. 





T OUGHT TO BESTATED AND 

RE-STATED that this JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION will show the 
people who pay the taxes not only 
what our teachers and school officers 
are doing, but the necessity for this 
work as well; when the taxpayers 
understand this they will provide for 
the more prompt and liberal payment 
of the expenses necessary to sustain 
the schools; hence the teachers and 
school officers should see to it that 
copies are taken and circulated in 
every school district in the United 
States. 

‘N. B.—Remittances must be made 
by Post Office orders or registered 
letters, or draft on this city. We are 
responsible for no losses on money 
otherwise sent. - The subscription 
price, including postage, which must 
be prepaid, is $1 60 a year. 








But if the Legislature shall see 
proper to abolish the offices of State 
and County Superintendents, let it 
not stop there. Repeal the whole 
law. Better far, then, that the money 
now paid as school taxes be expended 
on private schools. Public schools 
would then, indeed, be worse than a 
farce and a mockery !—[Knoxville 
Tribune. 


That is the way to talk it. If su- 
pervision be abolished, the friends 
of public schools throughout the 
State will advocate the immediate re- 
peal of the whole law. Better far to 
give the people time to see the folly 
of such legislative action as is con- 
templated by those who see nothing 
but the expense of supervision, than 
to drag along with an armless, head- 
less, lifeless system which in the end 
would prove a splendid failure. 





—During the first half of the cur- | 
rent school year 505 students entered 
the Kirksville State Normal School. 
Of these, 420 reside in Missouri and 
85 in other States. But 15 of them, 
are residents of the county in which\ 
the school is located. 








——Missouri elects County Com- 
missioners on the first Tuesday in 
April. Are we to have wooden men 
as capable, self-sacrificing officers ? 


. 
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IS IT BEST ?—NO. 5. 
R. WM. T. HARRIS in the dis- 
cussion of “The Division of the 
School Funds for Religious Pur- 
poses,” in“his article in the “Atlantic 
Monthly” asks us to consider 


THE EFFECT OF UNITING SECULAR 
AND RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 


Consider the incompatibility be- 
tween religious instruction and secu- 
lar instruction, and the advantage of 
separating the two for the highest 
perfection of each. The secular 
branches — reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, geography, grammar and 
history—torm the conventional in- 
strumentality by the mastery of which 
the individual man is enabled to lay 
hold of and participate in the spirit- 
ual patrimony of the race, the treas- 
ures of human experience already 
spoken of as preserved and transmit- 
ted in the form of science and litera- 
ture by means of the human combin- 
ation called civil society. These 
branches of instruction are “godless” 
in the sense that they relate to man 
and nature directly. But inasmuch 
as they initiate man into the theoret- 
ical participation with mankind, and 
enable him to share in the victory 
achieved by the race over nature, they 
participate in the spiritual or divine 
and godlike. They possess the semb- 
lance of the divine just as the state 
and civil society do ; being instrumen- 
talities only, they may reflect the 
divine but not constitute it. Hence 
we find their relation to religious in- 
struction quite similar to that of the 
state to the church. When taught in 
close connection with religion they 
tend to weaken the effect of the lat- 
ter, and in turn suffer from the tend- 
ency to introduce its alien method 
into theirtreatment. In these secular 
branches the mind is to be cultivated 
to keep*all of its powers awake: 
thought is to be alert and critical, 
faith is to be dormant. In religion, 
faith is the chief organ, and the mere- 
ly negative activity of the under- 
standing is to be subordinated and set 
aside Religious truth is revealed in 
allegoric and symbolic form, and is to 
be appreciated not merely by the in- 
tellect but by the fantasy. The an- 
alytic understanding is necessarily 
hostile and skeptical in its attitude 
toward religious truth, but it is an 
essential activity in the apprehension 
of science. The conclusion is obvious 
that the mind must not be changed 
too abruptly from secular studies to 
religious contemplation. To bring in 
a lesson on religious dogma just suc- 
ceeding a lesson in mathematics or 
physical science inevitably has the 
disadvantage that the mind brings 
with it the bent or proclivity of the 
latter study, and to the serious injury 
of the former. We are not surprised 
to find, therefore, as a practical fact, 
that such schools tend either to culti- 
vate habits of flippant and shallow 
reasoning on sacred themes, thus sap- 
ping the foundations of piety, or that 
on the other hand the influence of the 
dogmatic tone of the religious lessons 
creeps into the secular recitations, and 


drives out critical acuteness and in- 
dependent thinking from the mind of 
the pupil. 

NECESSITY OF COMMON SCHOOLS IN 
A FREE GOVERNMENT. 


The commonly accepted theory of 
the relation of the common school to 
the state in our own country may be 
briefly formulated thus : Our govern- 
ment of the people by the people. 
The people are expected to make the 
laws that govern them, if not direct- 
ly, at least indirectly through repre- 
sentatives selected by them and from 
their own number. Even a people 
that is to render enlightened obedi- 
ence to laws made for them must have 
some school education. With a peo- 
ple that is called upon constantly to 
choose, at the ballot-box, between 
representatives, and also to decide 
the course which it ought to take in 
regard to public measures, school ed- 
ucation is indispensable. 

Even under governments that have 
a hereditary ruling class the neces- 
sity of common-school education has 
been discoverel. The motive not 
merely to have intelligent obedience 
among its subjects, but to have the 
tunctions of society, now grown so 
complex, performed with greater 
skill, has controlled in this. The 
printed page has come to be for the 
great majority of civilized men the 
chief means of obtaining and com- 
municating information. It has 
made an artificial addition to the 
three wants—food, clothing, and 
shelter. Besides these, man has a 
spiritual want—books. The common 
school teaches how to read, how to 
measure the world of things, and thus 
be able to exchange the commodities 
necessary to gratify the three materi- 
al wants. By reading and writing 
man learns how tc gratify his spiritu- 
al want of culture. The net result 
of school discipline may be summar- 
ized under the head of power to make 
combinations. The mathematical and 
physical sciences enable one to make 
combinations in the material world, 
the literary, grammatical, and histor- 
ical studies enable one to make human 
combinations. Directive power in- 
volves these species of combination, 
one or both. Now the demand of di- 
rective power increases in modern 
times in a geometrical ratio. Form- 
erly political and military combina- 
tions included the greater part of the 
combinations needing directive pow- 
er. Within a hundred years, labor- 
saving machinery has turned mere 
hand labor into the brain labor of su- 
pervision and direction. The mere 
hand laborer does not need much di- 
rective power. One overseer can 
direct a whole gang. But in a manu- 
facturing establishment every ma- 
chine has to be supervised, and, again, 
the various phases of the whole must 
be also supervised. The supply of 
raw material, the procuring of help, 
and the disposition of the manufac- 
tured product, each and all need 
skilled directive power to make the 
requisite combinations with materials 
and men. The laborer who leaves the 





spade and sits as a director of a ma- 


chine has new demands made upon 
him, demands of a higher spiritual 
character. He must have regularity, 
punctuality, and attention—spiritual 
forces deyeloped in him—the moral 
basis of school discipline. Vast cor- 
porations spring up on every hand to 
conduct mining, manufacturing, tran- 
sit facilities, commerce, and inter- 
communication (telegraph, newspa- 
pers, etc.). These demand a genera- 
tion of laborers educated to make 
combinations, material and spiritual 
in order to furnish the directive pow- 
er to manage them. The enormous 
growth of cities is the social charac- 
teristic of our century. This keeps 
pace with the multiplication of the 
powers of productive industry by 
means of machinery. Most remark 
able, too, is the fact that the railroad, 
telegraph, and daily newspaper have 
made all the villages participant in 
urban life, and, as it were, moved all 
except the agricultural population in- 
to the city. Urban life is character- 
ized by extreme division of labor, and 
mutual interdependence of each indi- 
vidual upon every other. . The high- 
est degree of complexity and the 
closest unity exists, and its demand 
upon the individual is exorbitant and 
can be met in an adequate manner 
only by elaborate preparation in the 
common school. 
(To be continued). 


RHETORIC IN OUR SCHOOLS, 





BY HENRY W. JAMESON. 


HE study of rhetoric has usually 

been confined to our higher in- 
stitutions of learning, where it has 
been employed to add finish to the 
acquirements of the schools. Its use- 
fulness has become so well under- 
stood, that it seems proper to inquire 
into the possibility of increasing the 
amount of time devoted toit. Upon 
consideration there can be slight 
doubt that its present position as a 
study, will be adjudged inferior to its 
merits. 

By rhetoric is to be understood the 
science of language forms ; again, that 
art—so useful in all grades of society 
—the art of expression. It would be 
manifestly unfair, when thinking ot 
rhetoric, to restrict oneself to the 
subject as found in the various man- 
uals. In teaching young children, it 
would be impossible to derive aid 
from works of this kind. Still, the 
needs of the community will always 
be attended to, when the call is made, 
and it will not be long before the ne- 
cessity of some form of rhetorical 
training will become evident to pa- 
rents and educaors. 

Before suggesting any course that 
would answer the purposes of impart- 
ing useful information with regard to 
our language, it may be proper to 
show that such information is really 
needed. Whilst so much attention is 
being paid to the matter of culture, 
the inquiry suggests itself as to the 
usual mode of judging of its actual 
possession. Is it not very true that 





we ordinarily form our estimate of a 


man through his manner of express- 
ing himself? The unfortunate fact 
that the form of stating ideas may 
influence us to accept or reject those 
which are positively valuable, is un- 
deniable. None of us have to seek 
far to find men of genius who lack 
appreciation, simply for the reason 
that they are not understood. This 
leads us again to consider the true 
function of rhetoric—the bestowal of 
becoming vesture upon the ideas that 
are to be expressed. 

It is useless to contend that it will 
be time enough to consider the claims 
of rhetoric after pupils have gained 
acquaintance with the more useful 
branches pertaining to a common 
school education. No radical change 
in the system of instruction, as it at 
present exists, will be found necessary 
to introduce the ‘study ; for to incor- 
porate all that may be useful of rhet- 
oric into the work of a school, must 
be a gradual process. 

A few questions, such as the fol- 
lowing, can not be deemed unfair, 
when the proficiency of a class is to 
be decided upon. Can the children 
tell what they know? Canthey state 
it clearly? Can they give their an- 
swers in an agreeable manner? No 
one would be willing to say that all 
children can be expected to do, is to 
show that they know a thing when 
plied with skillfal questions ; yet, how 
often is this all that they can do! 


Without stopping to compare the 
different theories of instruction, it 
seems best to turn at once to the 
school room, and endeavor to show 
the desirability of the suggestions to 
be presented to the one in charge. 


Why should pupils be restricted to 
the words of the book in reciting a 
lesson? The information is given! 
“They are not.” Hastening to cor- 
rect the form of the question, Why 
do the pupils adhere so closely to the 
construction of the text-book? Do 
you not think that children would 
line to vary the form from active to 
passive, if they were shown how to 
do so? In case the answer is made 
that they have not studied grammar, 
is that any reason why the forms of 
speech that they constantly use in 
talking, should be beyond their reach 
in the history lesson? It may be well 
enough to have children memorize 
their lessons with care, since it dis- 
_ciplines the mind and promotes ac- 
curacy of statement; but it will be 
found very advantageous to vary the 
form of statement as soon as the 
teacher is assured that the class have 
mastered their lesson. 


Let us turn to another teacher who 
has found that her class evince no or- 
dinary interest in their tasks when 
encouraged to recite their lessons in 
the words that they would “use at 
home.” This teacher’s pupils always 
do well upon examinations, and are 
extremely loquacious. They like to 


talk, and enjoy to the fullest extent 
the freedom from adherence to the 
unpleasant forms of their books. Here 
another trouble presents itself: The 
children “murder the Queen’s Eng- 
lish” and talk almost like savages. 
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The evils of the first room were far 
preferable to those we found in the 
second. The first system adhered to 
with some modifications, will, in the 
end, produce the most desirable re- 
sults. 

How much aid may be derived 
from continual appeals to the ssthet- 
ic faculty in children, can scarcely be 
estimated. Pleasant forms of expres- 
sion would find much favor in the 
school-room, and ought not to be 
withheld. A good-natured correc- 
tion when tendered to a rough boy, is 
always received in good part, and he 
tries hard to please those who take an 
interest in him. Fault-finding, sim- 
ply as fault-finding, when no real 
remedy is suggested, is fatal to good 
influences; and a boy, though much 
abused, holds to his vernacular with 
a feeling akin to patriotism. 

Perhaps the next matter in import- 
ance to be considered, is a child’s vo- 
cabulary. The mistake is frequently 
mmade of giving pupils more words 
than they have use for: this is one of 
the grave faults of the readers in use. 

There should be as much attention 
to the laws of demand and supply in 
the school-room, as in the mercantile 
world. How often do children pos- 
sess a faculty for the acquisition of 
difficult words! They seem to take 
much pleasure in displaying their ap- 
titude, and properly treated their 
fancy may be productive of benefit. 
It would appear to be unnecessary to 
exercise undue restraint; but fre- 
quently some restraint becomes ne- 
cessary. There is not time during 
the early years of school life to en- 
courage philological propensities on 
the part of children. The abnormal 
thirst for information may often give 
place to a desire for that which is 
truly useful, providing the teacher 
can convince pupils that there are 
pleasures in what they are directed to 
perform far more real than those 
which they are inclined to seek for 
themselves. 

There can be no profit in showing 
young children the meaning of words 
by explaining their derivation ; but 
it would be well to teach them to 
have regard to the laws of euphony. 
The unpleasant sound of a word is 
usually perceived by the child with 
as much readiness as by the teacher, 
when attention is called to it; and 
such a word will at once be discarded 
when another is furnished to take its 
place. 

To define words and to use syn- 
onyms would be found next to im- 
possible tasks for very young child- 
ren; still some headway could be 
made if children could be taught to 
discriminate from the time they ar 
rive at the age of nineor ten. Three 
or four common words explained by 
the teacher daily would be produc- 
tive of much good. The dangers of 
following too closely the definitions 
found in the reading book need not 


be mentioned. 
(To be Continued.) 





Nothing happens, however hard, 
that time, trust and right action will 
not set right again. 





ARKANSAS. vy 
‘ A person from New York writes to 
the editor of “The Spirit of Arkan- 
sas” as follows: 


“What is the school system of Ar- 
kansas, and what is it accomplish- 
ing? 

Ans.— We have a good, liberal 
school law in Arkansas that compares 
favorably with any one of the States. 
Under tbe superintendency of the 
Hon. Geo. W. Hill, it is accomplishing 
much. We anticipate, in a word, we 
are assuied of great advancement in 
the direction of schools. 

9. What inducement does your State 
offer manufacturers? 

Ans. — Individual effort in almost 
every town, and exemption from tax- 
ation for five years.” 


Among the first questions asked by 
persons locating in Arkansas and Tex- 
as is in regard to school facilities. 
These they must have. 

Little Rock. 

{A valued correspondent sends us 
the following, for which he will ac- 
cept our thanks.]—Eps. 

The public schools of Little Rock 
were never in a more prosperous con- 
dition than they areat present. They 
will compare favorably with the 
schools of any city of the same size 
in the United States, where they have 
been in operation for no longer time. 
The schools were organized in the 
early part of 1869, under a special 
school law, which provides for a 
board of directors, six in number, 
which board is empowered to make 
such rules and regulations for the 
control and management of schools 
and teachers as will not be in conflict 
with the law. There are four schools 
in tue city, known respectively as 
Sherman, Peabody, Union and Capi- 
tol Hill. Peabody, Sherman and the 
high school are for white children, 
and Union and Capitol Hill are for 
colored. While the children are 
taught in different buildings, the 
course of study is the same through- 
out the city. All the teachers are 
white except two, and a regulation 
of the board provides that teachers 
may be assigned to duty in either 
white or colored schools. The en- 
rollment in the white schools last 
term was, in round numbers, nine 
hundred ; in the colored schools, six 
hundred. The teaching corps con- 
sists of a superintendent, three prin- 
cipals and twenty-four teachers. Sal- 
aries range from $50 to $100 per 
month currency, which is promptly 
paid as rapidly as it becomes due. 
The present policy of the board 
(which we heartily approve) is in the 
employment of teachers to give pre- 
ference tohome talent. The superin- 
tendent has appointed a teacher’s 
meeting for the first Saturday in each 
school month, at which meetings 
teachers discuss the different methods 
of teaching the various branches laid 
down in their work. The superin- 
tendent takes advantage of these 
meetings to explain any difference 
that arises in the construction of the 
rules and regulations, gives advice, 








answers questions of general interest 
to teachers, and urges uniformity in 
methods of teaching and discipline. 
The meetings are growing in import- 
ance, and much good is expected to 
result therefrom. 

The high school—without which no 
well-regulated city system is com- 
plete—is gradually growing to be 
what it should—the pride and orna- 
ment of the system. ‘There are en- 
rolled fifty-five pupils, the greater 
number of whom are females. We 
wish it success in the highest degree. 

The schools are becoming celebra- 
ted throughout the State, and a great 
many persons are moving into the 
city for the express purpose of plac- 
ing their children in them. This isas 
it should be. When once our schools 
are placed in such condition through- 
out the State that they will recom- 
mend themselves, there will be fewer 
difficulties in inducing immigration to 
come to the State. 

_— A PROBLEM. BA oe 

[We invite attention to the follow- 
ing earnest inquiry from Hon. Joshua 
Hightower, Supt. Schools for Chicka- 
saw Nation. We are sure there is 
some practical solution to this ques- 
tion.—EDS8.] 

OFFICE OF SCHOOL Supt., ; 
CHICKASAW NATION. 
Editors Journal: 

The Chickasaw people number 
about 6,000 souls, and have ample 
means for educating all of their chil- 
dren, and our little government has 
made wise and liberal provisions for 
applying them in that way. Our 
schools are kept up ten months in the 
year, and have about 500 pupils in at- 
tendance, 300 of whom are boarded, 
the orphans receiving clothing extra, 
at the expense of the Nation. So you 
see we have caught the spirit of the 
age and are beginning to feel the great 
necessity and importance of univer- 
sal and thorough education; and to 
see that “knowledge is power,” and 
that we must obtain that kind of 
power before we can cope with our 
more powerful brethren of the whites 
in the great race of life, and secure 
our rights and transmit them to our 
posterity. But there is a great obsta- 
cle in the way of obtaining that pow- 
er. While the JouURNAL promulgates 
many important truths on the sub- 
ject of universal eduvation, and con- 
tains many valuable suggestions as 
to the best methods for the improve- 
ment of the system as it exists in the 
United States, I see nothing that 
would tend to relieve us of one of 
the greatest difficulties with which 
we have to contend while trying to 
educate and raise the grade of civil- 
ization of our people. Now I desire 
to submit the question which involves 
the difficulty peculiar to this people. 
Is there any method, or can any one 
suggest one, by which non-English 
speaking children can be taught to 
understand and speak that language 
readily? We employ the best teach- 
ers we can get, but their efforts, let 
them be ever so untiring, are almost 





in vain when spent upon those who 
have already acquired the use of their 
native language. They can be taught 
to spell and read almost as soon as 
others who speak English, but how 
are they to gain any knowledge of 
the sciences, when they do not com- 
prehend the language in which they 
are writtsn ? 

I most earnestly ask the views of 
experienced educators on this sub- 
ject, and if they can throw any light 
upon it by which this most perplex- 
ing problem can be solyed, we shall 
take it as a great favor, and will 
take pleasure in trying any method 
that may be suggested, and will 
adopt the one best calculated to bring 
about this much-desired result. 

Very truly yours, 
JosHUA HIGHTOWER. 

TISHOMINGO CiTy, March, 1877. 
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KANSAS. 

The “Oswego Independent of late 
date, says: 

“We open a new department this 
week devoted to the educational af- 
fairs of the county.” 

The department will cost the teach- 
ers nothing “‘but the labor of writing 
contributions, the fault is theirs if it 
is not made a useful and entertaining 
feature of the paper. 

“There never was & more propiti- 
ous time for public discussion of 
questions pertaining to the manage- 
ment of public schools than now. 
The importance of popular education 
and the great expense attached there- 
to of late years, combiue to awaken 
public interest. The heavy taxes 
paid, the vast donations and appro- 
priations squandered, call for better 
schools in the main than are furnished 
the patrons and tax-payers of this 
State.” 

Bro. McGill says very truly, that 
“there is great danger, without we 
have a better understanding among 
the people of proper and more bene- 
ficial and economical modes of teach- 
ing and conducting schools, that the 
most unpopular feature of the age 
will be popular education. 

“Symptoms of back action are crop- 
ping out every where—not only among: 
the ignorant and prejudiced, but also 
among the well educated.” 

Teachers must see to it that this de- 
partment is made brilliant, readable 
and instructive, and with that inde- 
fatigable worker, Miss Mary A. 
Higbey, as county superintendent, 
we do not see how it can be other- 
wise. sWe predict a grand success 
to all concerned. 


The county superintendent gives 
the following notice to teachers : 

In accordance with an act passed by 
the legislature for the establishment 
of normal institutes, a fee of one dol- 
lar must be paid in advance by each 
applicant for certificates. The above 
law took effect after its publication 
in the Commonwealth of the 7th inst. 

Mary A. HiaBey. 








There are possible combinations 
that can at any moment make great 





gifts of our daily bread. 
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MISSISSIPPI. 

Our exchanges bring cheering items 
of the progress of education in Mis- 
sissippi. A correspondent of the 
“Times, ”’ writing from Hazelhurst, 
says: 

“The great institution of the town 
is her Peabody Public School, to 
which all her citizens look with pride. 

The very existence of this school is 
due chiefly to the great energy of 
Dr. H. Hanslow, who was foremost 
in its organization. With that clear 
foresight and accurate judgment 
which characterizes him in his pro- 
fession, he recognized the superior ex- 
cellence of the graded school system, 
and the elevating influence of public 
education, he, with others, has suc- 
ceeded in putting it on a firm basis. 

The building is well adapted to the 
purpose, and the grounds neat and 
well arrayed. We were met by the 
Rev. A. A. Lomax, Principal, a ripe 
scholar and eflicient teacher, with a 
corps of able assistants, which insures 
success.” 

Thesame is true of Brookhaven, 
Summit, McComb City, Magnolia, 
and other towns along the line of the 
N. O.J.& G.N. R. R., or since the 
consolidation, more properly speak- 
ing, the “Southern Division” of the 
Illinois Central Railroad. 

Prof. Charles H. Otken, Principal 
of the Peabody Public School, writes 
us a letter which we. should like to 
publish complete if our space would 
allow. He says he “regards this 
journal of education as one of 
the most helpful, efficient, and prac- 
tical published’’—an opinion shared 
by a very large number of the teach- 
ers and friends of education in this 

country. 


<i 
—_ 


NASHVILLE, ILLS. 

PE have known for some time 
that Prof. Chas. Stratton was 
conducting one of the very best 
schools in HDlinois. 
He organized the system out of a 
chaofic mass of very crude material. 
To besure he had a fine building, well- 
furnished, and a body of honest and 
earnest men in the school-board to 
sustain him. And when the hour of 
trial came they did sustain him, very 
much to their credit, and to the suc- 
cess of the school in the future. 
Nearly four hundred pupils have 
been enrolled. Never before ‘have 
they known what was involved in the 
terms order, punctuality and discip- 
line, and some of them suppoged be- 
cause they held an official position 
that their children were to be exempt 
from obedience to established rules. 
Prof. Stratton and his corps of as- 
sistant teachers, acting for the great- 
est good to the greatest number—the 
only solid basis upon which our Dem- 
ocratic institutions rest—insisted that 
all pupils should alike conform to the 
established order, and render prompt 
obedience to the necessary laws gov- 
erning the school. This, as is fre- 
quently the case in other places, 
brought down upon him the displeas- 





uals, who failed to comprehend the 
idea that the largest freedom is ob- 
tained in obeying law, and they un- 
wittingly set to work to “oust him.” 
The solid, sensible men of the board 
and of the community, rallied to sus- 
tain him, and in this trial hour of the 
system they did sustain him. 

The result is that they not only held 
one of the ablest and most efficient 
teachers and superintendents in the 
State, but they established the, fact 
that order was to be maintained, that 
discipline and obedience to law was 
to be the rule. 

Their magnificent school-house, the 
discipline, the efficiency of the school 


ville, but of all that portion of the 
State of Illinois. Numbering nearly 
four hundred pupils in the various 
departments, gathering them in from 
all conditions and nationalities, there 
is not—after four years use—a mark 
on the desks, a scratch or pencil-mark 
on the wainscoting or walls. The 
building is no more marred or defaced 
outside or inside than the finest parlor 
in the State. There is order, obedi- 
ence, punctuality, peace, harmony, 


is to-day the pride, not only of Nash-} 





efficiency and prosperity, such as will 
pay back a thousand-fold the first cost 
of all the outlay; and the school- 
board, the parents, the pupils, the 
State and Prof. Stratton are to be con- 
gratulated on the victory achieved. 
We cite the above as an illustration 
of what may be done, what ought to 
be done, nay more, what must be done 
in every community, if we are to 
have an orderly, obedient people, ca- 
pable of self-government. 

An efficient school system in which 
all are trained alike, to obey, and to 
respect the rights of others, will go 
far and do much to correct the evils 
with which many of our growing 
towns and cities are afflicted, and 
which not only costs but slays. 

When an efficient teacher or super- 
intendent has been secured, by all 
means let the people see to it that he 
is not only retained butsustained and 
cordially endorsed. 

ee —' 


MISSOURI TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


BY PRES. A. W. TERRILL. 


The Association will hold its next 
session at Sedalia, June 26, 27, and 28, 
1877. As the presiding officer I shall 
be pardoned for presenting a few 
earnest suggestions. 

1. Let all teachers attend. From 
college presidents up to primary 
teachers; we desire to have a grand 
meeting of the educators of the State. 

2. The. association will embrace 
several sections, I suggest the fol- 
lowing : common school section, sec- 
tion of superintendents and princi- 
ples, and College and Normal School 
section. The association will hold a 
joint session each morning and even- 
ing. The sections will hold separate 
sessions during the afternoon of each 
day. 

3. The expenses will be light. 
Railroad and hotel fare will be reduc- 
ed about one-half. Thus it will be in 





ure of one or two prominent individ- 


the power of every teacher in the 


' State to attend. 


4. The Association embraces all 
teachers. The interests of public and 
private schools are the same. The 
prosperity of colleges and private 
schools depends on the elevation of 
the public schools. Let all the teach- 
ers of the State take council together. 

5. We need an educational revival. 
Missouri is now in a position to make 
a great forward movement. Let the 
educators meet in council, plan the 
campaign, and prepare to lead the ad- 
vance. From this meeting no live ed- 
ucator can afford to be absent. 


~~ 
_— 


Carroll County. 

A correspondent of the ‘Enterprise 
Monitor,” Moberly, says: “Ten years 
ago this whole extent of country was 
one vast wilderness of luxuriant, na- 
tive prairie grass, waving in the gen- 
tle breezes its gracious welcome to 
immigrants from the over-crowded 
East. who were seeking in the bound- 
less West cheaper homes and better 
ones than they could have in their 
iStates. 

“Now there is scarcely a quarter 
section to be found that is not enclos- 
ed and mostly in cultivation, with 
comfortable dwellings and out- 
houses, public roads on nearly every 
section line, and school houses and 
churches so numerous that there can 
be no excuse for either ignorance or 
wickedness, except in sheer penuri- 
ousness and the depravity of the hu- 
man heart. 

“Speaking of school-houses reminds 
me that in Harrison township, six 
miles square, there are nine, all but 
one having been built within the last 
eight years, and three churches, all 
built in the last two years, besides 
another church and a school house 
within a stone’s throw of the above- 
mentioned limits. Where is the same 
extent of country that can beat it ?” 





- TEXAS. is 

The “Decatur Tribune,” Texas,says: 
“In our public free school—which has 
just closed, the students made rapid 
progress in their studies. There was 
not one corporal punishment inflicted, 
during the four months that the 
school has been taught, which speaks 
well for the students, teacher and pa- 
trons. For if children are properly 
trained at home, there will be no need 
to correct them in the school room. 
Teacher, students and patrons, parted 
for no other reason but the want of 
public funds.” 

A four months school is not much 
better than none at all, as pupils for- 
get in the interim most of what they 
learn. ‘“ Want of funds ” to educate 
the children is a bad plea for any peo- 
ple. 





Yes, of course, the non-residents 
who own property should be taxed 
for building and furnishing the school 
house and for supporting the school, 
because their property is made more 
valuable by the improvement. Real 
estate is always more valuable in the 

















vicinity of a good school, and it 





should be made to bear its legitimate 
proportion of the expense incurred in 
thus enhancing its value. 

Frequently it will be found that 
non-residents thus pay a large propor- 
portion of the taxes, for it is a well- 
established fact in this country that 
property must educate the people, 
and a careful study of the science of 
political economy proves it to be a 
paying investment. 
SULPHUR SPRINGS HIGH SCHOOL. 

AJOR JOHN M. RICHARD- 

SON, President of the District 
Conference High School, at Suiphur 
Springs, Texas, inaugurates the plan 
of co-education of the sexes, and lays 
down the following basis, which we 
most cordially endorse. He says: 


“Co-education is the idea of the 
family, of the Sunday-school and of 
the church. Why should brothers 
and sisters be sent to different schools ? 
The advantages of the system, as to 
grading, study and manners, are ov- 
erwhelming arguments in its favor: 
unfounded and unnatural prejudice 
must give way. ‘To insure modesty,’ 
says Jean Paul Richter, ‘I would ad- 
vise the educating of the two sexes 
together; for two boys will preserve 
twelve girls, or two girls, twelve 
boys, innocent, by that instinctive 
sense which is the forerunner of ma- 
tured modesty. But I will guarantee 
nothing in a school where girls are 
alone together, and still less where 
boys are.’ 

This subject has been much discus- 
sed of late years, and now the lead- 
ing colleges of Europe and America, 
with the full approval of the highest 
tone of thought in religious and edu- 
cational circles, have thrown open 
their doors tu both sexes; and, what 
is better, the result is a successful 
one—successful in every sense of the 
word. The supposed dangers have 
proved a myth, and the advantages 
areevery where apparent to those who 
enjoy the privilege. Each sex exerts 
a stimulating and a restraining in- 
fluence upon the other; stimulating 
to the highest reaches of excellence, 
restraining from all that is coarse and 
unseemly. Manners and habits— 
modes of thought and expression— 
language, style and sentiment, are all 
wonderfully elevated, purified and 
refined.” 








THE Legislature of Kansas says, 
most emphatically, by its enactments 
of a law for the holding and main- 
taining of “county institutes,’’ that 


they must have trained teachers in | 


their schools. 

So far, but few out of the large 
number employed as teachers in this 
State, have been able to avail them- 
selves of the advantages of a normal 
course of training and study; but it 
is so important that the Legislature 
has established a sort of perpatetic 
normal school to give all the teachers 
achance. For its support, the State 
pays a part of the expense and the 
teachers pay a dart, s» thatits advan- 


tages and its costs are shared mutual- | 


ly. It will do a vast amount of good. 
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PLANS FOR SCHOOL HOUSES. 





The following letter we print, as representing those which come to us 
from every part of the United States and Territories, showing the interest 
teachers, parents and others, feel in this: feature of the JournaL.—[Eps. 


SHELBYVILLE, Tennessee, March 10, 1877. 

Epitors JourNAL :—Please republish plan of district school house, prin- 
ted, I betieve, in May or June last, in the American JouRNAL OF Epuca- 
TION. 
tant teacher was required, with “sittings” for about 60 or 70 pupils. The 
entrance was at the side of one end, with recitation room in opposite cor- 
ner, wardrobes on either side of main entrance as you enter, and openings, 
I believe, from same into main school room. I shall not only be obliged to 


you, but I am sure every other school officer and teacher throughout the 
country will be also, if you will republish the elevation and plan in full. 
I think it one of the most beautiful designs you have ever published. 

Very truly yours, 


Jno. R. DEAN. 


(\ 4 4: 





A MODEL SCHOOL HOUSE. 


In pursuance of this request we preeent the above cut representing a 
model school house, which will be an ornament to any neighborhood, and 
it can be erected and furnished for from $1,000 to $1,200. 

The following is the ground plan and its explanation: The aisles should 
be two and a half or three feet wide, and S/ackboards should be put on the 
walls between the windows, all round the room. It should be 14 feet in 
the clear. 





H T P—Teacher’s Platform. 
= V—Ventilation Register. 


R R—Recitation Room. 
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2 SCHOOL ROOM B W—Boys’ Wardrobe. 
© 6o tiTmNce, 
| xe | G W—Girls’ Wardrobe. 


L L—Lobby or Hall. 
P—Porch. 














Parents who pay for school houses, and school officers who build, begin 
to realize the fact that the surroundings of the children form an essential 
and important element in their education. We hope the tax payers will 
sustain the school officers in their efforts not only to build neat and com- 
fortable school buildings, but to furnish them properly and pleasantly, so 
that the time of the teacher and the pupil can be used to the best advan- 
tage. It is short at best, and the most should be made of it. 

In the building and furnishing of a school house, the expense is dis- 


The house was designed for a district school house, where an assis-|. 


tributed over the property of the whole district, and much of the property 
oftentimes is owned by non-residemts, so that it comes to be a very small 
item for each individual—hence the dest, which experience and science de- 
mands, should be secured, aud non-residents should help pay for these im- 
provements. 

Let us then see to it that in erecting a school house it be made healthful, 

cheerful, and attractive ; fill the yard with shade trees, and the house with 
blackboards, maps, globes, charts, and desks, which aid the pupils to learn, 
and which contribute directly to their health and comfort. 
Another point should ke remembered, and that is that money will be 
saved, even in building a small school house, by employing some good 
architect, who will see that contractors do the work according to the plans 
and specifications. 

Before much can be done towards training or educating the children, 
the teachers must have a place to teach, and have it furnished with proper 
desks and seats. 

This matter of the proper construction of school seats and desks, is of 
so much importance, that the testimony of those who have thoroughly exam- 
ined and tested the question, comes to be of special interest to persuns who 
furnish the schools with seats and desks. 

We invite the attention of ali such to the following statement from 
Dr. Wm. T. Harris, Superintendent of Public Schools in St. Louis: 


Dear Sir :—It gives me pleasure to state that the Desks and Seats which 
you have recently put into the school rooms of this city, after thorough 
trial, give entire satisfaction. The New Patent Gothic Desk, with Curved 
Folding Slat-seats, with which you furnished the High School in this city, 
are not only substantial and beautiful, but by their peculiar construction 
secure perfect ease and comfort to the pupil, at the same time th2y encour- 
age that upright position so necessary to the health and proper physical de- 
velopment of the young. These considerations commend this style of desk 
to all who contemplate seating school houses. 
Respectfully Yours, 


WM. T. HARRIS, 
Superintendent Public Schools, St. Louis. 
We present a cut of The Patent Gothic Desks and the Combination 
. | Desk and Seat to which Dr. Harris refers in the above letter, as there have 
been éen of these seats sold to one of any other style. 


“The Combination Desk and Seat.” 





The Gothic Seat and Desk. Back Seat, tostart 


the row with. Back seat to start the 
rows with. 

At the request of a number of school officers and teachers we republish 
the following report on locating and building a school house, made by a 
coramittee to the State Teachers’ Association : 

Your committee deem the location and building of a school house of so 
much importance that there should never be a mistake in the selection of 
the one or the construction and furnishing of theother. We therefore sug- 
gest the following to school boards, and all others interested : 

1. A house of minimum size should never be less than 24x32, and better 
still, 28x40; the height should be from 12 to 16 ft. It should contain in ad- 
dition to the school room proper, a clothes roum for boys and a separate qne 
for girls. 

2° Each room should have windews on at least two sides, and always so 
constructed that they can be let down from the top. 

3. The doors of the school room should never open directly to the wea- 
ther, but always into a hall or lobby. 

4. Ventilating flues should be considered as much a necessity as smoke flues. 

5. If the building is to be heated with stoves, there is little use for a cellar. 

6. Hard-finish blackboards, from three to four feet wide, should be put upon 
the walls wherever there is room fer them. Holbrook’s Liquid Slating has 
been thoroughly tested for years, and is the best in use for this purpose. 

7. The windows shou!d nave inside or outside blinds. 

8. Two or more adjacent rooms may be separated by sliding partitions, so 
that they can be used tugether as one room when occasion requires. 

9. A house containing from one to three rooms should be but one story 
high ; for four, six or eight rooms the house should be two stories high; for 
a larger number, a three story building is the simplest and cheapest structure. 

10. Every school designed for both sexes, no matter whether it be large 
or small, should have separate play-grounds, out-buildings, stairways, clothes 
rooms, &c.,but both sexes may come to the same room for study and recitation. 


Desk 
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CHECK OR CHECKMATE? 





HIS is always the question. 

Which is it? The king be- 
leagured by knight, pawn and threat- 
ening queen may yet find a way of 
escape. It is, perhaps, only a tem- 
porary check, and there is yet hope 
of final victory. But what if on the 
road, though afar off, there stand a 
castle in a commanding position cut- 
ting off the king’s last available 
move? Then it is indeed checkmate. 
The game is lost, and flight being cut 
off nothing remains but a graceful 
surrender. There is ho game more 
typical of life, whether in the savage 
or the civilized stage, than that of 
Chess. It is no matter in what line 
of life we may work, it seems often 
as if our existence were a constant 
avoidance of one danger, only inevit- 
ably to rush into another. We are in 
danger of starving physically and 
mentally on our own barren and iso- 
lated farms. We crowd together and 
build for ourselves cities. We are in 
danger of dying from physical and 
mental hurry and exhaustion. We 
are obliged, as land becomes more 
and more valuable, to build our 
houses high instead of wide. The la- 
bor of performing the work in our 
lofty houses becomes too great, and to 
lighten it we bring at great expense 
the water from some distant hill that 
it may mount to the top of our houses 
and save us the labor of lifting. We 
lighten the labors still farther by hav- 
ing basins into which the water may 
pour and from which it may run, and 
we are poisoned by the sewer gas. 
The snow lies in masses on the flat 
roofs and they leak; we attempt to 
shovel it off into the street to stop the 
stream of nnwelcome water, and the 
policeman from below notifies us that 
we are blocking up the narrow street: 
We shovel it into the yard and it 
melts and pours into the cellar. But 
enough of such practical illustra- 
tions. Is it check or checkmate is 
still the question, and upon its answer 
depends the further question as to 


whether we shall ride, triumphantly 
up-borne by the adverse waves, or be 
drowned beneath them. 

Nowhere more constantly than in 
our government and in our school- 
work, is this question presented. 
But especially of late has it come to 


-| our notice in relation to the matter of 


text-books. Enterpising publishers 
urge the claims of their new books 
in preference to the old ones, ambi- 
tious or conscientious committee men 
approve and introduce them. Then 
follows a protest on the part of the 
parents who are obliged to pay the 
cost of the change. This being heard 
and being decided to be not without 
ground, an effort is made by equally 
conscientious parties to legislate on 
the subject, and thus by a law bind- 
ing for ten years, to counteract the 
evil arising from the frequent changes 
in school boards and the enterprise of 
the publishers. 

But at the threshold of this new de- 
vice we encounter a fresh difficulty : 
Long before the ten years shall have 
elapsed the books on all branches of 
Natural Science will have become 
quite obsolete, and the publishers of 
the books adopted will have no mo- 
tive for improving them. Thethought 
occurs to us that we are touching 
here the question of free-trade or pro- 
tection, and we pause. But we ask 
again, “Is it check or checkmate ?” 
and if check only, as we verily be- 
lieve, where is the way out of the 
difficulty ? 





KNOCKING FOR THE WOOD. 


FTER all, a recitation in school 

—in a good school we mean— 
reminds us of nothing more strongly 
than of a carpenter knocking the wall 
to find a something wherein to drive 
a nail. The inexperienced man may 
knock all day and drive in innumera- 
ble nails to the grief of the plaster, 
but the carpenter makes no such mis- 
take. His quick ear detects at once 
the solid framework or, more likely 
in our modern houses, makes the dis- 
covery that there is none. To him 
the coat of opaque plaster presents no 
obstruction. He seems to us gifted 
with second sight as he informs us, 
after about a dozen knocks, that the 
uprights are so or so far apart. Just 
so the experienced teacher goes 
knocking about to find a solid frame- 
work in the minds of her pupils. 
Her hammers are the questions, sharp 
and shrewd, with which she tests 
their minds. They may seem to the 
pupil often far enough from the work 
he has been doing, and the observing 
visitor who listens may see no differ- 
ence in the amount of firm acquire- 
ment or discipline denoted by the 
different answers to the questions. 
But the experienced teacher, like the 
experienced carpenter, detects the 
difference. Here is a solid substra- 
tum, and there only a sham and empty 
air. Here she can drive in her new 
explanation or fact and it will hold; 
there she will not waste her labor, for 
she knows she will only harm. 





This is the science of questioning 





and the defense of our so-called 
American system of recitation, as 
against the lecture system, for the 
lecturer drives his nails without 
knocking, and most of them pull out 
before he has left the room. 








BLAZING THE WAY. 


ONSTANT repetition—this is the 
key to thorough teaching, so we 
are told and accordingly our teachers 
organize daily, weekly, and monthly 
reviews. They do this with the idea 
that the memory is thereby strength- 
ened. We judge that the memory, 
that much decried and much lauded 
faculty, has yery little to do with the 
matter. The child makes its first at- 
tempt at walking; the whole atten- 
tion is devoted to the placing, steady- 
ing and relifting of the foot. It is a 
painful effort of attention. It is the 
brain which is at work and that in- 
tently. But the act is repeated and 
repeated till the anxious effort of at- 
tention is no longer required or visi- 
ble. We walk to-day not being con- 
scious of the effort, though there is 
certainly some directing and regulat- 
ing power at work, for our steps are 
regularly andsafely managed, though 
we talk orsingor are absorbed in 
thought. Suddenly the foot slips 
upon the ice, this steady directive 
power summons the brain from its 
other employment to the care of the 
actof walking and the old-time anx- 
ious look attests the conscious assum- 
ing of the responsibility by the brain. 
The experiments in vivisection so 
vividly described by Maudsley throw 
much light upon this phenomenon, 
though they tend not unfortunately 
to reduce us somewhat to the level of 
automata. Deprive a pigeon of its 
brain and it manifests no sign of ‘life 
except breathing and respiring. But 
put it on a perch and it clings around 
thesupport; toss it into the air and 
it flies; put food into its mouth and 
it swallows it. Evidently some ser- 
vant that had been previously well 
trained by the brain is present and at 
work, and though the master is dead 
and gone the servant still goes on 
mechanically with his usual employ- 
ments. 

The brain and the spinal cord seem 
to bear toeach other this relation of 
master and trained servant. The 
brain begins with doing all the work; 
then as life goes on, it gradually 
hands over to the spinal cord one la- 
bor after another, reserving its 
strength for the more difficult work 
which presents itself, and coming to 
assume command of the lower de- 
partments only in cases of sudden 
emergency. 

In school education it is first read- 
ing and writing which are to be mas- 
tered, i. e., handed over to the spinal 
cord to do, and like the ignorant ser- 
vant, this can be trained into ability 
only by constant repetition. It can 
never be trained into intelligence, 
only into mechanical performance of 
duty, and that can be done only by 
repetition. Indeedit is hardly neces- 
sary that this repetition be conscious 
or intelligent. * Any one who will try 


the experiment of reading over and 
over entirely mechanically, any list 
of dates for instance, while the 
thought may be occupied with other 
things will be surprised to find how 
easy they are to recall, provided one 
begins at the same place and gives 
themin the same order. So we learn 
to read and write we say. We mean 
that the servant is becoming able to 
do the mechanical work. It is not 80 
much that we remember in the ordi- 
nary sense of the term, as that the 
machine begins to turn well. 

It issoto a great extent with all 
school work, and if the matter 
learned be carefully selected, nothing 
better in results could be desired. 

When we build great machines, 
threshing out in an hour the grain 
that fifty men could not have done in 
a day, we do not judge that we 
are enslaving, but freeing ourselves. 
The more machines, the more free- 
dom for thought, but the main thing 
is that the repetition whichis to be 
desired is not, after the ‘first years, 
nor indeed even then, so much repeti- 
tion of facts as a repetition of meth- 
ods. Go through your paths over 
and over again from the same end; 
blaze it out from tree to tree, it must 
be consciously to yourself—it may be 
just as well unconsciously to the stu- 
dent—till his feet have become so 
wonted to it that when he is sent out 
ona tour hereafter he will go by the 
same route. When you have done 
thisfor him in arithmetic for in- 
stance you have given him the key to 
his algebra and geometry and the 
whole range of mathematics, and the 
trained automatic action of his mind 
will lead him inthe right direction. 
This after all is the great work of the 
teacher, for this is the pupil emanci- 
pated, and the decks cleared for the 


life. 








MISERY LOVES COMPANY. 





FTER all, the science of educa- 
tion does not seem to be alone 

in the uncertainty which involves 
many of its methods and even its 
aims. The science of government in 
the country seems to be quite as 
doubtful as the science of education. 
What words could more exactly ex- 
express the state of many of 
our educational questions than the 
following which we clip from an East- 
ern contemporary? ‘‘We wait also 
for a leader in the mind and matter 
of the science of government. We 
get along after a fashion by patch- 
work, but it isexpensive and cumber- 
some and still fails to bring the de- 
sired results.” ‘Patch-work” is ex- 
actly the word for our educational 
work. We beg all of our friends for 
pieces in the traditional style of 
patch-work makers, and then we con- 
scientiously and even anxiously piece 
them together. Kindergartens from 
Germany, test examinations from 
England, all must go together to make 
up our patched and motley system. 
We are discouraged sometimes and 





are almost ready to acknowledge that 








real problems of after culture and~ 
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we are making a failure of it, and we 
must confess to a ccrtain amount of 
consolation when we find that other 
sciences seem to be very much in our 
condition. We take neart of grace 
again and go on. 








COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


a 


HE Patriot Advertiser,of Spring. 
field, Mo., says: 

“Education is necessary to the wel- 
fare of individuals and the State. 
Hence, every parent should be not 
merely willing but anxious to give 
his children the benefit of the best 
schools within his reach. And where 
parents, either in consequence of 
their own extreme ignorance, or 
from any other cause, neglect or re- 
fuse to give their children the educa- 
tion offered them by the State, “with- 
out monéy-and without price,” it is 
proper the law should come to the 
child’s relief. 

We are glad to see steps taken to- 
wards enforced attendance at school 
in our own State. If there.is any 
one thing that would lift this State to 
a higher plane than she now occupies, 
it is the education of the rising gene- 
ration. It is a melancholy fact that 
tens of thousands are growing up to 
mauhood and womanhood in most 
profound ignorance. And this will 
continue to be the casé until our law- 
makers not only furnish the means to 
educate all the children, but declare, 
in the most authoritative manner, 
that all shall have the benefit of these 
means. 

These remarks were suggested by 
the fact of the introduction into the 
State Senate, by Senator Burkholder, 
of a bill to enforce attendance at 
school. 

It is similar to one now pending be- 
fore the Illinois Legislature, and to 
laws for some years in force in Michi- 
gan and some other States. We earn- 
estly wish it might become a law at 
the present session of the Legislature. 
It would bring into the public schools 
a multitude of children now deprived 
of their benefits. A brighter day 
will dawn on Missouri when all her 
children are gathered in her public 
and private. schools, and thus fitted 
for greater happiness and usefulness 
in life.” 








NO FENCES. 

OTHING is more surely indica- 

tive of poor teaching in new 
pupils that sometimes present them- 
selves in our schools than their fre- 
quent answer to the questious of their 
teacher. “I don’t know what you 
want me to say.” “I don’t want you 
to say any special thing,” we heard a 
teacher reply a short time ago, to one 
of these: “Say exactly what you 
think yourself. Don’t try to suit me.” 
It was evident to us that the boy 
thus addressed had been in the hands 
of a teacher who required him to an- 
swer after some fixed model; some 
one to whom the form was more than 
the substance. The prairie of that 
child’s mind had thus been, as it 





were, all intersected with fences, and 
he was.afraid to say exactly what he 
thought himself, from a fear of over- 
stepping some one of these artificial 
limits. It was a pity, for, as the 
teacher remarked after the class had 
taken their seats, “It will be some 
time before that boy begins to learn 
anything.” The fences had all to be 
knocked down first so that thought 
would be free to play. 

Seated in ourroom that evening we 
took down Plato’s Dialogue of Laches 
and, strangely enough we found the 
exact prototypes of our boy and his 
teacher in Laches and Socrates. 

For when Socrates asked, 

“Ts anything noble which is evil 
and hurtful ?” and Laches answered : 

“T ought not to say that, Socrates.” 

And, again, when Laches in de- 
spair, asked, ‘“‘Why, Socrates, what 
else can a man say ?”’ and Socrates re- 
sponded, “Nothing, it that is what he 
thinks.”” We seemed to be sitting on 
that school platform again as in the 
morning. There were no fences on 
Socrates’ prairies. 


i TENNESSEE MOVING ON. es 
simi \/ 


HE better sentiment is prevailing 

- with our Legislature here in Ten- 
nessee. 

Several amendments to the school 
law have been proposed, not all of 
them designed to help matters. 

There is a Bill before the House, 
known as Peters’ Bill which, if it be- 
comes a law, will add greatly to the 
present school system. It strength- 
ens County Supervision, creates a 
County Board of Education and takes 
the salary-of the County Superintend- 
ents out of the hands of the County 
Court. The proposed amendments 
will give the friends ‘of education 
what they have been asking. 

Teachers Institutes will be made a 
part of the school system. In the 
South there is a wide field for the 
Teacher’s Institute. Many will be 
called to teach who have no other 
means of preparing for the work of 
the school room. It will be a long 
time before the people of Tennessee 
fully appreciate the importance of 
having trained teachers for public 
schools. This is really our greatest 
trouble. On every hand the results 
of poor teaching are to be seen. How 
to meet the difficulty is the question. 
It is certainly a misfortune that so 
much intelligence (?) should be wast- 
ed in trying to conjure up some way 
of carrying on a school system with- 
out money and without supervision. 
This is just what economists and re- 
formers are endeavoring to do. 

The school system is making head- 
way. The noisy opposition is like 
the babbling brook—more noise than 
anything else. Difficulties crowd 
around, but ceaseless effort will brush, 
them away one by one. There is no 
time for complaint. What is done 
must be done quickly, for the 420,000 
children of the State can not wait. 
What shall be done with this grand 
army of children? Shall they be ed- 








says one. Another joins in and ex- 
claims, “The State is too poor.”’ “Let 
us wait until we get able, then we 
will give you a magnificent school 
system,” cries the third. Let the ob- 
jections come thick and fast. They 
can be answered. 

Tennessee is making rapid strides. 
Her public schools, high schools, acad- 
emies, colleges and universities are 
gaining strength from year to year. 

H.P. 


JONESBORO, Tenn., March 13, 1877. 


_7 _ SUPERVISION. ~~ 


F those friends of Public Schools 
who are seeking to destroy the 
system, are desirous of seeing what 
proper supervision is worth, let them 
step out into the city and visit the 
various public school houses of Nash- 
ville, and then ask the School Board 
what their schools would be worth 
without the supervising care of Sup- 
erintendent Caldwell or some other 
such man. Or let them go to Mem- 
phis, or Knoxville, or Chattanooga, 
and make like inquiries. Or let them 
step into Superintendent Trousdale’s 
office and make inquiry if, in those 
counties where qualified superintend- 
ents have been secured by the allow- 
ance of reasonable compensation, the 
schools have not invariably been 
prosperous? And then, if they are 
the friends of public schools, they 
may go back to their seats and sup- 
port their bills, if they can.—[Knox- 
ville, Tribune. 

The present school system of Ten- 
nessee embodies the wisdom and ex- 
perience of the best educators of the 
State. It, has succeeded remarkably 
well wherever it has had a fair trial. 
The strongest and best feature of the 
system is cdunty and State supervi- 
sion. The counties cities an | towns 
which have the most efficient super- 
intendents have invariably succeeded 
with their schools. 














TENNESSEE, aS well as all the 
other States, needs public schools, 
good roads and immigration. The 
most important of these is the school 
system. Intelligence is a money- 
making as well as a civilizing power. 
We need more spelling-books and 
fewer ignorant ballots in the State, 
more school houses and fewer idlers. 








ESTIMATES FOR 1877-8. 





RE you all ready? The friends 
of good schools in Missouri 
must now unite to sustain them. 

We present the following form of 
“Estimates” for the coming year, 
from the State Superintendent, in 
response to a request to fill out a 
blank so that school officers may see 
what will-stand the test of the school 
law under the new constitution. 

To the County Clerk of. Progress 

County, Missouri : 

Dear Sir—Please find herein an 
estimate of the amount of funds nec- 








ucated? No. “It costs too much,” 


essary to sustain the school in Dist. 


No. 1, Township No. 50, Range No. 
10, for the period of six months: 





Way WORGOT PONG eo. sicccccsuscccasneds $150 00 
Oe NE PGS aioviccceicecciccsczes 400 00 
For Incidental Fund...................... 25 00 
Wow District LAMA. ass osc ccescccaccccces 20 00 
For Interest on Principal ef Debt ......... 100 00 
ee CRED (ee ae ey OPE eo FEY POL $695 00 
Deducting cash on hand... ...... $100 00 


Deducting amount estimated from 


PUBS PURER. 6005 ccsecccceccsves 70 00 
—— 17000 

Amount to be levied on the taxable prop- 
Ory GF the: GIRENICE inc. o os cvindincivcneinecas $525 00 


I hereby certify that at the Annual 
Meeting, on the first Tuesday in 
April, 1877, it was ordered that 
School be held for the period of six 
months, and that the various amounts 
above specified were appropriated for 
sustaining and carrying on the same ; 
that a majority vote was given to in- 
crease the levy to sixty-five cents on 
the $100 valuation, if so much was 
needed to raise the above amounts 
for Teachers’ and Incidental Funds; 
that a separate vote was taken for 
building purposes, and two-thirds of 
the voters in, the district voted in 
favor of a levy for the above amounts, 
and the other amounts are needed for 
valid existing indebtedness and inter- 
est on same, which are not restricted 
by the constitution to any definite 
per ¢entum. JOHN JONES, 

District Clerk. 


As there is a limit in the constitu- 
tion to levies for teachers’ wages and 
incidental expenses, and none for in- 
terest or principal of valid existing 
indebtedness, I have deemed it tothe 
best interest of the schools to make 
seperate estimates for interest and 
principal of indebtedness. 

Apparatus, furniture, &c., comes 
properly under incidental fund. See 
9th paragraph of Sec. 24, and latter 
part of Sec. 28, School Law. 

Library is ordered in every case 
by the annual meeting, limited annu- 
ally. See fifth paragraph of Sec. 4. 
When so ordered it must come within 
the limit fixed. I not only have no 
objection, but wil] be pleased to en- 
list all possible aids in diffusing the 
necessary information for carrying on 
the system. Yours, respectfully. 

R. D. SHANNON, 
Superintendent Public Schools. 








ScHoot LEGISLATION.— We sug- 
gest that those of our law-makers 
who are anxious to do something 
great in school matters devise a plan 
to employ more efficient teachers. 
Let them institute a plan for efficient 
supervision. Let them initiate a real 
enthusiasm in the cause of popular 
education by a series of well conduct- 
ed Teacher’s Institutes. Here is a 
large and untilled field. If they wish 
to do more let them fix a scheme 
for the payment of better salaries to 





teachers in the country-schools. 
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FROM THE SHORE. 4 


LILIAN WHITING. 

EOPLE “who shout to hear the 
echo of their own voices,” do 
not, it may be conceded, get the best 
of life; and those who, by some pe- 
culiar law of mental optics, are view- 
ing their movements from the shore, 
rather than swimming bravely, man- 
fully, in the sea of life, meet an equal- 
ly impotent return. True work is 
not self-conscious. It does not pause 
to gaze in the mirror, and admire its 
graceful pose, or contour, but keeps 

on unfalteringly, unresistingly. 

The profession of teaching is one 
beset with peculiar dangers of popu- 
larity ; it has its temptations for the 
teacher to win a certain indiscrimin- 
ate approval, rather than a real recog- 
nition of sterling worth and enduring 
merit. It is an essential element in a 
teacher’s success to. have the good 
feeling, the hearty endorsement of 
patrons and pupils. It is an indis- 
pensable element, indeed, and is one 
that, sooner or later, he who is stead- 
fast to his highest ideal will receive. 
But there are cheap victories more 
ruinous than failures. There are 
empty bursts of applause not worth 
the echo they awaken. There is a 
kind of “‘flash-in-the-pan,” that leaves 
a deeper darkness than before, and it 
is this sudden cheap transient popu- 
larity from which the teacher should 
guard himself. The recognition, the 
appreciation, that is high and inspir- 
ing for yet nobler achievements comes 
only through patient fidelity to duty. 
It is the labor that plants the seed, 


and carefully fulfills all known condi-| ; 


tions for its germination and growth, 
but does not keep digging it up to 
note its visible result. 

As teachers, as men and women, 
let us work bravely, nobly ; following 
the finest ideal that the best thoughts 
of other minds, and the holy help of 
invisible powers can shape for us, 
and boldly wrestling with the waves 
take not too much thought for the 
outfvard and transient appearance. 
“Thus drifting afar on the dim, vault- 

ed waves, 

Where life and its ventures are laid, 
The dreamers who gaze while we bat- 

tle the waves, 

May see us in sunshine or shade. 
Yet true to our course, tho’ the shad- 

ows grow dark, 

We'll trim our broad sail as before, 
And stand by the rudder that gov- 

erns the bark, 

Nor ask how we look from the 

shore.” 





Stop Tinkering the Public School Law! 

UMEROUS bills, calculated in 

various ways to impair.the effi- 
ciency of our State Public School 
System, if not to destroy it utterly, 
have been introduced in the Legisla- 
ture. We have not read the provi- 
sions of any of these bills, and only 
judge their character from their re- 
ported captions. Most of them, so 


-—\/ 


Fnine, are aimed at the State and 
County Supcerintendencies. 

We trust the Legislature will not 
act hastily and rashly in regard to 
these propositions involving such 
sweeping, radical and destructive 
changes in our school system. Our 
present public school law is not a 
mere piece of crude legislation, im- 
provised in an evening and hurried 
through both Houses in six days. It 
is not of a class with the “dog law.” 
On the contrary, it represents, in its 
leading characteristics, the best re- 
sults of the experience and labor of 
educators in the most advanced States 
of the Union, for a quarter of a cen- 
tury or more. It constitutes what 
it professes to constitute, a SYSTEM. 
To impair it blindly in one part, will 
necessarily impair it in toto. It is 
not a perfect system, it is true, but 
its several departments are so inde- 
pendent that the striking down of 
one will necessarily paralyze the oth- 
ers. Abolish the State Superintend- 
ency, and the system is left headless 
—an army without a commander. 
Strike down the County Superintend- 
encies, and the State Superintendency 
would at once become powerless and 
useless, while the operations of the 
District Boards would be utterly con- 
fused and worthless—even worse than 
worthless.—[Knoxville Tribune. 


These are words of truth and so- 
berness. Every legislator will do 
well to ponder them carefully. The 
blows aimed at State and County 
Supervision are intended to strike 
down the whole system. 





(MISSOURI COMES TO THE FRONT. ' 





REAT revolutions sometimes 

steal on us imperdeptably. In 
this State for years a great battle has 
been in progress between the enemies 
and friends of popular education. 
Light breaks, and victory perches up- 
on the banners of the champions of 
progress. The following appeared in 
the “St. Louis Republican’ of March 


“The result of the struggle in the 
House, was a reduction of $5,000 each 
per annum from the three Normal 
Schools and School of Mines ; $5,000 
from the University, and a large slice 
off the ‘“‘contingent expenses” of the 
State Superintendent. All these re- 
ductions were wiped out by the Sen- 
ate, former figures restored, and in 
this condition the bill was sent back 
to the House, where there is a gener- 
al buckling on of the armor for a re- 
newal of the fight. Itis a significant 
fact the bill as amended by the Senate 
passed that body without a dissent- 
ing voice, even Father Biggs changing 
his vote from “no” to “aye” to make 
it unanimous. It is claimed by the 
Senate that there is neither sense nor 
economy in crippling our educational 


than diminishing the facilities and op- 
portunities for educating the rising 
generation insist that in proportion 
as the people are ignorant, they will 
be vicious ; and the amount saved by 
starving the schools will be lost, or 
worse than lost, in sustaining the 
jails and penitentiary ; and the stat- 
istics furnished by the latter institu- 
tion certainly go far towards making 
this argument a powerful and con- 
vincing one. Of the 1,361 convicts in 
the penitentiary at the date of the 
last report of the inspectors, 817 
could not read and write, and 721 
could neither read nor write! If 
there is any lesson to be learned from 
these startling figures, it certainly is 
that ignorance and crime go hand in 
hand, aud in proportion as the one is 
fostered the other will increase.” 


That the senate of a great State, 
regardless of party, without a dissent- 
ing voice, should refuse to retrench 
in educational appropriations, is a 
most cheering omen of progress. 


2 
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ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD.— 
The Illinois Central, the oldest, long- 
est and beyond all question the most 
reliable railroad in this vast western 
domain, still maintains her very en- 
viable reputation for superiority over 
all others in the smoothness of her 
track, and the elegance and perfect 
comfort of her coaches. This com- 
pany now owns and controls, hav- 
ing just taken possession of the New 
Orleans, Jackson and Great Northein 
and Mississippi Central lines—nearly 
2,000 miles of continuous road, and 
are running through trains — with 
palace sleepers attached — between 
Chicago and New Orleans, St. Louis 
and New Orleans, Sioux City and 
New Orleans, and Dubuque and New 
Orleans. 

Tourists and those of our citizens 
who take an annual trip South in 
quest of rest and pleasure will find the 
Central the safest, cheapest and in- 
deed the favorite route of all. Its 
branches extend over every part of 
Illinois, and make close connection 
with the main stem going North and 
South. 

Its splendid management makes it 
our duty to commend it, and its safe- 
ty and comfort make it a luxury to 
all who have occasion to trayel over 
it. 








Railroad Ticket Scalpers. 

The “Detroit Free Press” in a late is- 
sue enters a vigorous protest against the 
whole fraternity of railroad ticket scalp- 
ers, making the proposition of a notori- 
ous firm in Chicago to purchase “‘compli- 
mentary”’ and other tickets, the text. 

The “Free Press,’ fails, however, to 
make clear the most important and dan- 
gerous part of the business to the travel- 
ing public. 

The “‘scalpers” sell tickets frequently to 
ignorant and unsuspecting men and wom- 





institutions just as they are reaching 
a position of usefulness and can be 
pointed to by every citizen with a 
just degree of pride. 

STARTLING FIGURES. 





far as we have been able to aeter- 


en, who are sent entirely out of their way 
| —or tickets which are “‘not transferable,” 
or which are limited as to time, route, &., 
and people find themselves swindled out 
of their money for a ticket which for 
these or other good reasons cannot be used 





The advocates for increasing rather 


or received for paassage. 


Then they must be put off the train, or 
carried for nothing. The only safe way is 
to purchase tickets of the regular ticket 
agents at regular ticket offices. 

The “Free Press’? says very truly that 
“beyond certain limits the business of 
‘ticket scalping,’ as it is called, isa villain- 
ous one, and utterly subversive of the 
principles of common honesty. If the 
‘scalpers’ would contine themselves solely 
to the purchase of tickets which had been 
regularly bought and paid for, and which 
from any cause had proved of little value 
or use to the owner, the general public 
would not complain, although the railway 
companies might feel aggrieved. Bt it is 
a notorivus fact that ‘scalpers’ as a rule, 
seek after tickets which can be had at a 
bargain, without caring from whom they 
receive them, or upon what conditions the 
tickets were originally granted. The fact 
that they will brazenly send postal cards 
to newspapers of the highest standing, in- 
viting the sale of mileage or trip tickets, 
shows that they are not only willing to 
secure such tickets, but are anxious to get 
all they can lay their hands: upon fora 
consideration. They blazon out their 
shameless traffic, and invite callusion the 
result of which is to defraud the railway 
companies. The traffic in complimentary 
railway tickets is closely akin to that of 
men who make a business of receiving and 
paying for stolen property; and if there 
is a distinction between the two in law, 
there is none in morals. A railway com- 
pany, in some instances as a matfer of 
courtesy; or in return for courtesies exten- 
ded, gives a miléage ticket which is de- 
clared not to be transferable, and which 
is not intended to be in lieu of pecuniary 
compensation. The recipient of the tick- 
etisin honor bound as well as by the 
agreement which can be strictly implied 
by his acceptance of it upon the pre- 
scribed conditions; and the making mer- 
chandize of it is both petty and degrad- 
ing. Themen who send to newspapers 
offering to purchase tickets from them 
cannot plead ignorance in their defense, 
and the fair presumption in respect to 
them is that they are conscienceless 
scamps who care nothing for propriety, 
and whose conception of honesty is that 
theft by indirection is not stealing. Near- 
ly every complimentary ticket which 
passes from the hands to which it was 
originally given, into those of railway 
ticket sharpers, is just as effectually the 
means of defrauding the railway company 
as would be the downright theft from the 
company of the money which it would 
receive for such ticket. 

The men who engage in the business of 
purchasing complimentary mileage tick- 
ets are moral pests, and the community 
would be benefited by their extirpation. 
The Legislatures in the various States 
should pass laws making the business in 
question extra hazardous. The confine- 
ment of a few of the sharpers for a longer 
or shorter period in the common jail 
would cause the remainder to act in ac- 
cordance with a higher standard of integ- 
rity, even though if left to themselves 
they might prefer to engage in dishonor- 
able traflic.” 


Linnaeus, the great botanist and 
naturalist generally, died Jan. 10, 
1778. The hundredth anniversary of 
this event will be celebrated at Stock- 
holm next year by the unveiling of a 
monument. 
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The Children’s Page. 


CONDUCTED BY LILIAN WHITING. 








Life is only bright when it proceedeth 

Toward a deeper, truer life above ; 

Human love is sweetest when it lead- 
eth 

To a more divine and perfect love. 


My dear little friends: 


Such a long time since we have had 
a nice talk all alone, and I am grow- 
ing impatient to see you again. I 
want to chat with our new little 
friend, J. W. Jones, who last month 
wrote us such a nice little letter from 
the ‘‘Lone Star State,” to ask him to 
send another of his interesting letters, 
and to tell us all about the strange 
flowers that grow down there in Tex- 
as. 

Almost time for spring vacation, 
isn’t it? Are you glad? What have 
you studied this winter, my dear lit- 
tle ones? Did your teacher tell you 
about that funny post-office they have 
away down there at the Straits of 
Magellan? (Who knows where they 
are and what waters they connect?) 
It is the smallest post-office in the 
world, and as the business is not 
large, they do not keep any post-mas- 
ter. On the north side of the straits 
are high mountains, opposite Terra 
del Fuego, aud on a great rock, that 
juts over the water, a barrel is hung, 
secured by iron chains. Now when- 
ever a ship passes they look iu and 
take out all the letters in it that are 
to go to the countries to which they 
sail, and leave there all their own let- 
ters to otber countries for the ships 
going in another direction to take. 
Just think how many homes are glad- 
dened by the letters left in the barrel 
post-office. And there it hangs, year 
after year, by the iron chain, beaten 
and battered by the winds and storms, 
but just as safe as any city post-of- 
fice. No mail robbers can get to it 
there. 

Do you like to study geography, 
my little friends? I am sure you will 
say yes, because there are always so 
many pretty stories about all the 
countries and places. Next month I 
will tell you a story about the Cau- 
cassus Mountains that my dear little 
pupils used to like to hear, and they 
would write it out on their slates af- 
terward. Andnow who will find out 
the story about Mount Etna and 
write it for our own page in the JouR- 
NAL? Our little friend in Texas ?— 
Kansas ?—where? Who will be sure 
and do it? 


Florence. 





Dimly fell the evening shadows, 
And the moonlight, shining fair, 
Drifted thro’ the deepening darkness, 
Gathering in the chamber there ; 

Resting, with a flood of radiance, 
On a picture, rare and old, 

Of the Christ-child, bending meekly 
From the frame of gleaming gold. 


Shimmering folds of misty laces 
From a deep, bay-window hung; 
Fragrant perfumes floating thro’ them 

On the night ar faintly flung. 


And the carpet’s crimson roses 
Strewn upon a mossy ground, 

Seemed to twine o’er marble statues 
Whitely gleaming all around. 


By the couch, with snowy hangings, 
Held by sculptured angels fair, 
Florence, whitely robed for slumber, 
Knelt to say her evening prayer, 
Knelt to ask the sinless Savior, 
For His touch on lip and brow : 
“Blessed Jesus, make me holy, 
Let me be an angel now.” 


* * * * * * 


Once again the misty snowbeams 
In that chamber, dim and fair, 
Shine thro’ filmy lace, and perfumes 
Linger on the golden hair, 

With a touch of peace prophetic, 
Rest on cheek, and lip, and brow. 
For the childish prayer is answered, 

Florence is an angel now. 





Dear little friends, one of the teach- 
ers in Illinois has written a letter to 
you. Shall we read it? 

Dear little children: 

Your sister Lilian asked me to 
write to you, and I will tell youof my 
litile sister who went to heaven when 
she was only five yearsold. One day 
our mother had been telling her about 
the great book iy which God keeps a 
record of all we do, and her little 
head was filled with wonder and cur- 
iosity about it, and she finally asked, 
“Mamma, where does God keep the 
book; in the heaven’s book-case ?” 
My little children, there 7s a record 
kept of all you say and do,—if not in 
a great book it is in your own hearts, 
and these records are like seed plant- 
ed that will grow bye-and-bye. Will 
not Lilian’s little friends be very care- 
ful to only plant good seed there ? 
That they may is the wish of 


M. H. F. 
ASSUMPTION, Ills., 3-10, 1877. 


“?Tis always morning somewhere, 
and above 

The awakening continents from shore 
to shore 

Somewhere the birds are singing ev- 
ermore.” 


Ina’s First Party. 

“O mamma,” said Ina De Lisle as she 
came from the conservatory into her 
mother’s room one bright winter af- 
ternoon; ‘“‘my rosebud is just begin- 
ning to unfold, and I can wear it to 
Nellie’s party. Come and see, mam- 
ma,” and with a gentle smile Mrs De- 
Lisle rose and followed her to the 
plant, lovingly watching the fair, 
eager face of her child as she bent 
over the flower with its crimson pe- 
tals slowly unfolding themselves from 
the sheath of green. 

“Yes, darling,’? said her mother, 
“you shall wear it twined right here 
in your curls,” and her fingers strayed 
caressingly among the fair, bright 
tressses, and her face reflected the 
happy light in her child’s. 

She was a sweet child, little Ina 
De Lisle, and her face gleamed like 
some rare picture, framed in its 





wealth of shining hair, and the deep 


blue eyes told of the loving heart and 
pure spirit within. 

Her winter rose-bush was a Christ- 
mas gift from her mamma, and never 
were flowers watched or tended more 
carefully. Every night, on returning 
from school, her first visit was to the 
conservatory—that lovely,leafy-green 
nook where the summer stayed all the 
year, and slight, indeed, must be the 
changes of the leafy treasures that 
could escape her watchful eye. 

Ina’s little friend and schoolmate, 
was to have a birthday party next 
week, and many were the bright an- 
ticipations that danced before Ina’s 
vision as she thought of the approach- 
ing gathering. There were to be 
tableaux, music, supper, and, best of 
all, they were to play Cinderella; so 
the beautiful ball dresses, the fairy 
godmother, the cruel sisters and the 
devoted prince all floated together be- 
fore her in panoramic vision. 

For the past two weeks at school at 
each noon and recess, eager little 
groups were seen in some distant cor- 
ner of the room, or emerging from 
behind doors, in mysterious consulta- 
tions, and after school came eager pe- 
titions for a little time to stay and 
rehearse. What mattered it if the 
slipper were an over-shoe of anything 
but fairy-like dimensions, the “wand” 
a ruler; or if the elegant dresses 
which Rose and Ellen cruelly insist- 
ed upon Cinderella’s arranging were, 
in reality, the white ruffled aprons 
in which Ella Manford and Gertrude 
Revere had appeared at school in 
the morning. Such slight discrepan- 
cies did not mar their happiness—of 
course not. 

It was the day before the party. 
The brief winter afternoon was draw- 
ing to a close, and the faint sunbeams 
seemed contesting with the deepening 
twilight for existence, while a cold 
north-west wind swept moaning 
down the streets. It was just the 
night to enjoy drawing closely around 
the warm fireside, and just the night 
to remember the poor and desolate 
little ones for whom no warm, happy 
homes waited. 

But Ina and Nellie in their soft, 
bright dresses, the tasteful scarlet 
hoods drawn closely around the fair, 
glowing faces, with warm mittens 
and scarfs arranged by loving fingers, 
tripped merrily threugh the streets in 
the frosty air on their way home from 
school, when, on approaching Ina’s 
pleasant home, they saw a little boy 
gazing, wistfully. at the rose -bush 
gleaming through the window. 

“Do you want to come in and see 
my flowers, little boy?” asked Ina. 
His clothes were ragged and torn, but 
his face told its own pitiful tale of 
want and sorrow, and child as she 
was, Ina De Lisle never turned away 
from one in sorrow. 

“O, yes, if you please,” said the 
boy, an eager light breaking over his 
face as he followed Ina up the broad, 
stone steps, “but, I wish Floy could 
see it.” 

‘Whois Floy? Can you bring her 
here ?”’ said Ina. 





“No,” the boy replied sadly. “Floy 


is my sister, and she is sick, and she 
talks so much about the roses that 
grew in our old home in the country.” 

A flush of sympathy stole over Ina’s 
sweet face and tears sprang to her 
eyes. 

“Mamma,” she said, “I will give 
this rose to the boy for his sick sister. 
I could not wear it now.” 

“Do you really mean it?” said the 
boy. “O how pleased Floy will be, 
and we will ask God every night to 
bless you,” and the tears fell fast over 
the boy’s thin cheeks. 

Mrs. De Lisle stole away unob- 
served, and presently returning with 
a covered basket she gave it to the 
boy, saying gently, “Take this home 
to your sister, my boy, and come 
again to-morrow morning, when I 
will go with you to see your mother 
and sister.”’ 

It was the night of the party. Very 
beautiful looked Ina De Lisle in her 
blue dress and shining hair, as she 
put up her lips for a last kiss before 
going to Nellie’s. At this moment the 
door bell rang, and a minute later the 
strange little boy came in, and ap- 
proaching Mrs. De Lisle said in hus- 
ky tones : ; 

“O ma’am, sister Floy is dying, and 
she wants to see the little girl who 
sent her the roses. Will you go and 
see her ?” said he, turning to Ina. 

“You will let me go, mamma ?” 

“Certainly, darling, and I will go 
with you,” replied her mother, and 
calling for her wrappings she hast- 
ened with Ina to the desolate home of 
the little boy. 

“P’ve brought them, Floy,” he said, 
as he entered the room. The sick 
child opened her large, dark eyes, 
and faintly tried to push back the 
clustering curls ‘from the pure fore- 
head, over which the death dew was 
stealing. The little, cold fingers 
clasped Ina’s, and she said, ‘‘Thank 
you for the rose, little girl. I will 
gather my hands full for you in hea- 
ven,” and the cold fingers grew cold- 
er, the clasp fainter, the dark eyes 
slowly closed, and Floy had gone to 
gather flowers for Ina in the land of 
fadeless bloom. 

Education encourages one about 
life generally. It shows the spiritual 
wealth of the world. 


Lofty ideals hang like fixed stars 
over our lives. 


Scoop from the ocean or the foun- 
tain you can only fill your pitcher. 
Who lives and learns and acts not 

what he knows, 

Is one who ploughs, and ploughs, and 
never sows. : 

If we would be equal to difficult 
undertakings, we must prepare for 
them long before-hand. 

There is a Providence iu the lives, 
of those who act sincerely which 
makes each step lead to the next 
phase of their career. 





Always be true to your highest con- 
victions. 


Waiting is only giving time for the 





chemistries of chauge. 
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Recent Literature. 


Our First Hunprep Years; U. 8. Pub. 
Co., N. Y.; $2.56 prepaid. For sale by 
Book and News Co. 

This grand work, by C. Edwards Lester, 
ought to be read by every citizen of this 
country. The youth need to be baptized 
into the spirit of our institutions. Men 
and women need to take a retrospect of 
our past in order to be prepared to do 
their part in the great advance movements 
of the present. For both purposes this is 
an admirable book. It deserves a prom- 
inent place in our families and in our 
schools. 

The candor and evident honesty of the 
author win the confidence of the reader. 
The masterly manner in which by afew 
bold strokes he depicts the march of a na- 
tion intensely interests. The burning elo- 
quence with which he describes the careers 
of our mighty leaders, from Washington 
down, causes the heart of the reader to 
glow with patriotism and pride. 

Though brief, the work is wonderfully 
comprehensive. Not only our national 
monuments, but also our progress in soc- 
ial life, education, literature, art, ete. etc., 
are admirably presented. 

But this work must be read to be appre- 
ciated. No notice can convey an adequate 
idea of its value. 





— 





LipPIncott’s BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY : 
J. B. Lippincott & Co.: Philadelphia. 
Price $15. For sale by Gray, Baker & 
Co. 


The striking features ot this work are :— 

1. Completeness. It is a complete book 
of referance both for biographical and 
mythological purposes, for all ages and 
peoples. 

2. Compactness. The articles are so ar- 
ranged and condensed that we have the 
whole in one volume of 2350 pages. Though 
brief, the articles are all that could be de- 
sired for ordinary purposes. 

3. References. 'The sources of full infor- 
mation are nearly always given. This is 
a most valuable feature. 

4. Pronunciation. All names are pro- 
nounced as they are pronounced by the best 
educated men in the various countries. 
This plan tends to give uniform pronunci- 
ation of proper names throughout the 
world. 

This book should be in every public li- 
bray, and, if possible, in every private li- 
brary. Teachers, ministers, authors, and 
lawyers more especially need it for con- 
stant reference. All readers will find it 
invaluable, and a source of constant grati- 
fication and profit. 


THe Addresses and Journal of Pro- 
ceedings of the National Educational 
Association, held in Baltimore in July 
_ast, is a volume of great practical 
value to every teacher and educator, 
It is published by a committee of gen- 
tlemen, who say “‘they take pleasure 
in sending out this Centenary Volume 
of the Proceedings of the National 
Educational Association—the largest 
yet published, containing over three 
hundred pages.” 

The price of the volume by mail, 
post-paid, has been fixed at $2. Only 
1,000 copies were printed, and appli- 
cations should be made to the treas- 
urer, J. Ormond Wilson, Washington, 
D.C. About forty able and exhaust- 
ive papers were presented, including 
those of the gentlemen from abroad 


‘|has expressed its opinions. 


of foreign countries at the Centennial | icate artistry and spiritual beauty in ‘““Dan- 
Exposition. Among them we may |iel Deronda,” pointed out by Mr. Whip- 
mention a paper on “Education in| Pile, can not be unnoted. Of Gwendolen 
Brazil,” by Dr. Da Motta; “Educa- | h¢ says: ; why 
tion in Sweden,” by Dr. Mejerberg; “Beneath this autocracy of disposition 
“Education in J apan ” by the om there was a furtive element, which though 
Fui Senelens “Badu lalilain ten Se, | inefficacious as a spiritual restraint, occa- 

lay 8 ee “ ? Rees sionally surprised her by betraying her 
pan,” by Dr. David Murray ; “News-| -unerstitious liability to fits of spiritual 
papers in Japan,” by the Hon. Fuje-|qread. On her first day at Offendene, 
maro Tanaka, “Education in the 


when her spirit of maidenly domination 
Argentine Confederation,” by Senor | was at its highest, her little sister Isabel 
Dorna. These, together with the} happened to open a hinged panel in the 
very able papers presented by the | wainscot of one of the rooms, and revealed 
leading educators of this country, the | @ picture of an upturned, dead face, from 
discussions and reports of the seyeral | Which an obscure figure seemed to be fly- 
departments, make this) especially a ing with outstretched arms. For a mo- 
volume of great and permanent inter- ment she shuddered with unspeakable 
est. We are glad to see that the gen- horror, the vague, spiritual dread at the 
tlemen composing the “Committee on heart of her being aanting suddenly up, 
Publication” had the good. sense | ee layer after layer of pride and 
ignore the personalities which dis- 


| self-complacency, to affright her with a 

peeeenee prophetic glimpse of the upturned face of 
graced the individual report of the 
secretary printed in his own publica- 


her future detested husband struggling 

with death in the harbor of Genoa, and 

tion. she the obscure figure of the picture flee- 
ing in thought from any sympathy with 
his desperate attempts to regain the boat.” 
Is the exquisite beauty of this discov- 
ered or created by Mr. Whipple? In some 
respects his critique seems even greater 


The North American Review. 
In the North American Review for Janu- 
uary, Mr. Whipple places the microscope 
over “Daniel Deronda,” and invites his | 





defects ot design, hitherto unsuspected, 
are miraculously revealed. No book ever 
endured such a flood of puerile criticism 
as has the volume under consideration 
from the fact that the world, individually, 
Press, and 
pulpit, and people have indiscriminately 
praised or flippantly exaggerated defects, 
till an imperative need is met in the large- 
ness of this calm, clear judgment of Mr. 
Whipple’s, who places the book under the 
glass of a discriminating appreciation, ‘ 
bringing out the wonderful artistry in-| 1784. The father entered largely into 
wrought in the fine texture of this book.| his son’s poetic nature, and by his 

Even a flood of criticism unworthy the|sympathetic insight, fostered and 
object, excited by “Daniel Deronda,” is a | stimulated the rare genius of his boy. 
metemeter indicating the power of George| Mr. Bryant received an ordinarily 
Eliot. Is it nothing to waken and touch | good education, studied law, but in 
the popular heart, from the polished, eru- | 1296 became connected witl: the “New 
dite philosopher to the flippant Miss of | york Evening Post,” which he still 
mooring schecia? George maet sola edits. His home is now at Roslyn, 
pillar jn te pgtnage et Piecabare. She L. L., but each year the fragrant, mid- 


is an elementary intellectual power, and a | _ F : é 
book of hers is not merely another volume | °U™™@! days find the poet with other 
added to the market, but isa great literary | @mily relatives gatherec at the old 


event, a fact significant in the world of| homestead near Cummington, thir- 
letters as in science the discovery of a new | teen miles from a railroad station, 
star, or in physics the completion of the| where whispering woods and foam- 


said his paper is the indispensable attrib- 
ute of “Daniel Deronda,” rounding it to a 
beautiful completeness. If **Daniel De- 
ronda” is a star in the literary firmament, 
Mr. Whipple’s critiquegs the telescope re- 
vealing its innate grandeur to the world. 
William Cullen Bryant. 

Wm. Cullen Bryant was the son of 
a physician residing at Cummington, 
Mass., at which place he was born in 





sub-marine telegraph, or invention of the | crested waterfalls, emerald leaves 
telephone. dripping with morning dew and pur- 


George Eliot, though 4 shade less deli-| ple glcamings of dreamy, summer 


cately divining than Hawthorne, has a) sunsets,where blossoming flowers and 
we grasp ee, = | wind-tossed ferns enchant the hours 
traying fewer types of character than |, - s - e 
Dickens, she reveals to our gaze unsound- -_ > a ~ “ % = _ — = rei 
ed depths of the human heart of which he | NE Te Se rE eee 
never faintly dreamed. Her sentences sagpinsa 7 : 
hold in essence the nature of humanity. a “Thanatopsis ‘ was written when 
Mr. Whipple assigns “Daniel Deronda” | iS #uthor was eighteen, “The Flood 
a very high place among the novels of the | Of Years”? when he was eighty-two ; 
century. “It exhibits,” he says, ‘‘a wealth | and nobly majestic as is the latter, it 
of deep, subtle and comprehensive | can scarcely compare with the solemn 
thought. In sobriety, breadth and mas-|grandeur of ‘Thanatopsis,’” than 
siveness of understanding, in familiar ac-| which no richer music ever tuned a 
quaintance with the latest demonstrations | poet’s lyre or thrilled his rhythmic 
of physical, historical and spe al |pulses. Bryant's poems are the deep 
Sanne naan ata ore" srtne roling in stately, so 
ture and human natures, this woman is | — entenen, ona cheretarian® by 
the acknowledged peer of such men as |°*° vital attributes, the love of na- 
John Stuart Mill and Herbert Spencer.” | ee and the love of God. Never, in- 
It is impossible to quote from a paper so deed, did poet more truly “look thro’ 
rich in thought, so keen in analysis, so | "@ture up to nature’s God.” To him 
comprehensive as this of Mr. Whipple. | the winds bring messages, and the 
It is invidious to extract when every word | Waves listen, and the flower-gemmed 








audience to gaze upon it. Beauties and | than the book itself, or rather, it may be |- 


Among the finest poems of Mr. 
Bryant are “Waiting by the Gate,” 
“To the Past,” “June,” and ‘To a 
Water Fowl.” Mr. Bryant has also 
published translations of the “Iliad” 
and “Odyssey” of Homer, inlaid with 
his poetic fancy and stamped by his 
lofty power. 

There is not, perhaps, in our litera- 
ture a more clearly cut picture of a 
midsummer afternoon, than in this— 
from his poem “June:” 


“There thro’ the long, long summer 
hours 
The golden light should lie; 
And thick young herbs, and groups 
of flowers, 
Stand in their beauty by.” 
* * * * * * 
And in this lies a pathos too deep 
for tears: 


“T know, [ know I should not see 
The season’s glorious show, 

Nor would its brightness shine for me 
Nor its wild beauty glow ; 

But if around my place of sleep 

The friends I love should come to 

weep, : 
They might not haste to go. 
Soft airs, and sun, and light, and 


bloom, 
Should keep them lingering by my 
tomb.” 


Roberts Bros. are to commence this 
month a new series called ‘Town and 
Country,” consisting of novels, sketches, 
travel and poetry. The first volume is to 
be “Ben Milner’s Wooing,” by Holme Lee. 

James Russell Lowell is giving a series 
of lectures in Baltimore on **Dante”’ and 
the *‘Romanic Parts.” 

Rev. O. B. Frothingham 1s preparing 
his biography. 

Prof. Longfellow received from Robert 
Bonner $3,000 for ‘The Hanging of the 
Crane,”’ filling about one column. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson will coniribute 
to the North American Review for March a 
paper entitled “Impressions of Egypt.” 

—>— 

Onward need may be reflected as 

an outward necessity. 


It is matter of knowledge that there 
are persons whose yearnings, concep- 
tions, nay, traveled conclusions, con- 
tinually take the form of images 
which have a fore-shadowing power ; 
the deed they would do starts up be- 
fore them in complete shape, making 
a coercive type ; the eveut they hun- 
ger for, or dread, rises into vision 
with a seed-like growth, feeding it- 
self fast on unnumbered impressions. 

What sort of earth or heaven would 
hold any spiritual wealth for souls 
pampered by inaction ? 

One who has committed irremedia- 
ble errors may be scourged by that 
consciousness into a higher course 
than is common. 





Real knowledge gives one an inter- 
est in the world beyond the small 
drama of personal desires. 

Lives are enlarged in different 
ways. Some would never get their 
eyes open but for a violent shock 
from the consequeuces of their own 
actions. 








representing the educational interests 


is so potent. But one design of such del-| turf replies. 


Those who trust us educate us. 
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IOWA. 


Official Department. 


BY C. W. VON COELLN, STATE SUPT. 


Editors Journal: 

I herewith send you opinions which 
may be of general interest to school offi- 
cers and teachers. 

1. The proyision of Sec. 1753, requiring 
consultation with the County, Superin- 
tendent on the plans of school-houses, 
does not compel the board to abide by the 
decision of the Superintendent. 

2. When two school-houses are within 
the same district or sub-district, a school 
of three months in each, held at the same 
time does not fulfill the requirements of 
the law, that a school of at least twenty- 
four weeks shall be taught in each sub- 
district. 

3. In the formation of an independent 
district including a town or city, under 
sections 1800 and 1801, contiguous terri- 
tory may be taken from adjoining town- 
ships or counties. 

4, The acts of de facto officers arevalid 
and binding as long as their disqualifica- 
tion is unknown to themselves and to the 
board with whom they act. 

5. If a new district is formed by change 
of the boundaries of civil townships, the 
sub-director or sub-directors residing 
within the township or territory set off 
should call the election for three or more 
sub-directors. 

6. The failure or refusal of the proper 
officer to “issue a certificate to a person 
duly elected to an officer (sub-director) 
cannot operate to deprive such person of 
his rights. The certificate or commission 
is the best; but not the only evidence.of 
an election, and if that be refused, second- 
ary evidence is admissable.” McCrary on 
Elections, Sec. 171. 

7. The power to suspend or dismiss 
scholars is vested in the sub-director and 
president, or the board of directors, and 
can be exercised by the teachers ONLY un- 
der special instraction from this author- 
ity. 

8. When a tax has been voted by a dis- 
trict meeting viva voce, and the vote de- 
clared carried, a subsequent vote by ballot 
for the same purpose, refusing suoh tax, 
isvoid. See Caleb Cushing’s large manu- 
al, article 2313, and note 4 under it. 

9. Where the number of ballots exceeds 
the number of voters the election is void 
unless the wish of the voters can be de- 
termined without doubt. 

10. A person who acts as chairman at a 
school election, is entitled to his vote as 
much as any other elector. 

Des Moines, March 20th., 1877. 

ee eee 


NEBRASKA. 


Official Department. 


BY S. R. THOMPSON, STATE SUPT. 

The Annual School meetings in Ne- 
braska will be held the first Monday 
in April, and when assembled should 
pursue the following order of busi- 








hess, unless special circumstances ren- 
der some other more convenient : 

1. The director’s report should be 
read for the information of the meet- 
ing. It should embody: 

(I.) A summary of all business 
lransacted by the district or the 
board during the past. 

(2.) The number of mills of tax ley- 





ied by the district at the last annual 
meeting, also the number of mills lev- 
ied by the county commissioners to 
pay bonds, or for other purposes con- 
nected with the schools. 

(3.) Any other items which will be 
of use tothe district in arranging bus- 
iness for next year. 

2. The treasurer’s report should be 
read; it should contain : 

(1.) An itemized statement of all 
moneys received by him during the 
year, and for what received. 

(2.) An itemized statement of all 
moneys paid out during the year, and 
for what paid. 

(3.) A statement showing money on 
hand. 

(4.) The total amount of district in- 
debtedness, and when each part is 
due. 

After this report is ~~" the treas- 
urer should-present his vouchers for 
money paid, and settle with the 
board. The full details of this settle- 
ment should be noted in the director’s 
record, for future reference. 

The meeting should next determine 
the number of months school shall be 
kept in the ensuing year. (See sec. 
33 of school law.) 

The director should then present 
his estimate of the expenses necessary 
to be incurred the ensuing year, in- 
cluding e 

1. For teachers wages. 

2. Fuel and contingencies. 

. Repairs on school house. 

. Additions to furniture. 

. Payment of officers salaries. 
. Any other lawful purpose. 

7. Estimate number of mills on the 
dolar necessary to be levied to cover 
each of these several amounts, and 
the total number. (See sec. 50 of 
school law.) 

This tax, when voted, must be re- 
ported to the county clerk of the 
county, between the first and third 
Mondays of June. (See sec. 55 of 
school law.) 

This report must be made by the 
board, and signed officially. 

The director should make his report 
to the county superintendent within 
ten days after the annual meeting. If 
the county superintendent has not 
furnished the director with a blank 
for this report, one can be had by 
writing for it to the county superin- 
tendent. p 

Directors will observe that the an- 
nual district report is much less com- 
plicated than formerly. To supple- 
ment this brief report, the director 
will send with his rcport to the coun- 
ty superintendent all the teachers 
monthly reports he has received dur- 
ing the year entling April 3, 1877. 
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PLEasE remember not to forget that 
$2 50 buys a ladies’ finest kid or morocco 
side-lace shoe at the ‘Globe Shoe Store,” 
805 Franklin Avenue. 


7 YER Mric 
(WELLS C O 





A SCHOOL.FIRE-ALARM 
Fine toned, low priced, fully warranted. Catalogues 
giving full particulars, prices, etc.,sent free. 
LYMYER ia ee Cco., 
664 to 694 West ; Kighth St .. Cincinnati, 0 
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EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENTS. 





We determined, some time since, to issuea 
series of ‘‘tracts,’’? or documents, in cheap 
form, in conformity with the earnest solicitation 
of many of the leading educators from different 
parts of the country, which should embody some 
of the most practical ideas, and the freshest 
thought and expression of the age on this sub- 
ject. These documents are for circulation among 
the people, so that they may be better informed 
not only of the work done by the teacher, but of 
the necessity of this work. Teachers and school 
officers have found them to be profitable and in- 
teresting reading, and orders have been received 
for them from almost every State in the Union. 

So far, nineteen of these separate tracts have 
been issued Massachusetts and Texas order 
them by the thousand; Colorado and Maine send 
forthem. They cost $7 00 per hundred, or ten 
cents for single copies. (Send postage). 

The “Popular Educational Documents’? issued 

hus far, cover the following interesting and 
practical topics: 


No. 1. WHat SHatt We Srupy? By 
Wm. T. Harris, Superintendent of Public 
Scbools of St. Louis. 


No. 2. Tor THEORY OF AMERICAN 
EpucatTion. By Wm. T. Harris, Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools of St. Louis. 


No. 3. How Nor To DoIr; Illustrated 
m the Art of Questioning. By Anna C. 
Brackett, Principal Normal School, Saint 
Louis. 


No. 4. WoMEN AS TEACHERS. 
Grace C. Bibb. 


No. 5. An Oration on the Occasion ot 
Laying the Corner-stone of the Normal 
School at Warrensburg, Johnson county. 
Missouri. By Thomas E. Garrett, Editor 
Missouri Republican, and M. W. Grand 
Master of Masons of Missouri. 


By 


No. 6. How To TEACH GEOGRAPHY. 
By Mrs. Mary H. Smith. Read before the 
National Teachers’ Association. 


No. 7. How To TEACH NATURAL ScI- 
ENCE IN THE DistRIcT ScHOOLS. By Wm. 
T. Harris. 


No. 8. THE EARLY WITHDRAWAL OF 
PuPpits FROM ScHooL—Its Causes and Its 
Remedies. An Essay read by William T. 
Harris, at the National Educational Associa- 
tion, in Boston. 


No. 9. THE RIGHT AND POWER OF 
THE STATE TO TAX THE PROPERTY OF THE 
STATE TO MAINTAIN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By 
Hon. H. C. Brockmeyer. 


No.10. How FAR MAY THE STATE PRO- 
VIDE FOR THE EDUCATION OF HER CHILDREN 
AT PusLic Cost? Ap ssayby Wm. T. 
Harris, before the National Educational As- 
sociation, at St. Louis. 


No. 11. MopEt REVIEW EXERCISE IN 
ARITHMETIC. 

No. 12. WoMAN’S WORK AND Epuca- 
TION IN AMERICA. An Essay, by W. G. El- 
iot, D. D. Read before the State Teachers’ 
Association. 

No.13.SYNOPSIS OF COURSE OF SruDY 
IN THE DisTRICT SCHOOLS. By William T. 
Harris. 


No. 14. SYLLABUS OF LESSONS IN 
NATURAL SCIENCE. By Wm. T. Harris. 


No. 15. GERMAN REFORM IN AMERI- 
CAN EpucaTiIon. An Essay read before the 
a ag American Teachers’ Association By 

. Harris. 


No. 16. Moran EDUCATION IN PuB- 
Lic ScHooL. By W.T. Harris. 

No. 17. Report oN A COURSE OF 
Stupy from the Primary Schoo] to the College. 
By Wm. T. Harris. 

No. 18. ADDRESS ON A NATIONAL 
University. By Wm. T. Harris. 


No. 19. Essay oN THE SYSTEM oF 


CLASSIFICATION IN LIBRARIES. By Wm. T. 

Harris. 

EDUCATION IN THE MISSISSIPPI 
VaLLeY. By Wm. T. Harris. 


For sale at the office of the AmeRICAN JouUR- 
aAL OF EDUCATION. Send 10c and stamps to 





prepay postage. Cc 


ST.LOUIS AND SOUTHEASTERN 


RATIW AY. 


THE SHORT LINE 


And positively the best route from 
St. Louis 
Om 
Nashville, ‘Tenn., 
Where it connects for all points 


SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST, 


Including 
Chattanooga, Decatur, 
Atlanta, Huntsville, 
Augusta, Montgomery, 
Macon, Mobile, 
Brunswick, New Orleans, 
Savannah, Knoxville, 
Jacksonville, Fla, Bristol, 
Charleston, Lynchburg, 


Petersburg, Norfolk and Richmond,thus form- 
ing the 


CREAT TRUNK ROUTE 


Between these points and St. Louis. 





Travelers, remember this is the great, Passen- 
ger and Mail Route. It affords you the advan- 
tage of Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches through 
to Nashville without change. No other line can 
offer this accommodation. 


This is the best route for 


Belleville, Shawneetown, 
And all points in Southern Ilinois. 


It is the only line for 


EVANSVILLE 


And all points in Seuthern Indiana and North- 
western Kentucky. 

For threugh tickets and full information call 
at Ticket Office, Fourth and Pine Streets, un- 
der Planters’ House. JNO. W. MASS, 

J.H. WILSON, Gen. Pass. & Tick. Agt. 

Gen. Manager. 10-2 12 


The Best Desks. 








The “‘Lone Star” State Not So 
Lonely. 


Efere You Htave it 


**The Best Desk I have Ever Seen.” 
MEXIA, Texas, Nov. 22, 1876. 

Mr. J. B. Merwin, St. Louis, Mo.: 

It gives me pleasure to say that the ‘‘New Patent 
Gothic Desk’’ is just what it is represented te 
be—durable, economical, and comfortable. After 
ten years experience in the school room, using 
many of the improved styles of school furni- 
ture, I feel free to say the ‘‘New Patent Gothic, ’’ 
which I purchased of you, and_which 1 am now 
using, is the best. I have ever seen. 

To school officers and teachers in the Lone 


Star State, and elsewhere I especially recom- 
mend them. 


Very truly, 
MILTON PARK. 


EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS, 


Address, with stamp for reply, 
J.B. MERWIN, 
Dealer in school supplies of all kinds. 








704 Chesnut street, St. Louis, Mo, 
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Jefferson Medical College. 


Philadelphia. 


The Fifty-third Session of the Jefferson Medi- 
ca) College will begin on Monday, October 1, 
1877, and will continue until Ist of March, 1878- 
Preliminary Lectures will be held from Monday, 
3d September. 


PROFESSORS. 


Joseph Pancoast, M. D., General, Descriptive 
and Surgical Anatomy (Emeritus) . 

Samuel D. Gross, M. D., LL. D., D. C. L. 
Oxon, Institutes and Practice of Surgery. 

Ellerslie Wallace,M. D., Obstetrics and Dis- 
eases of Women and Children. 

B. Howard Rand, M. D., Chemistry. 

John B. Biddle, M. D., Materia Medica and 
General Therapeutics. 

J. Atken Meigs, M. D , Institutes of Medi- 
cine and Medical Jurisprudence. 

J. M. Da Costa, M. D., Practice of Medicine. 

William H. Pancoast, M. D., General, De- 
scriptive and Surgical Anatomy. 

Special courses are also given on the following 
subjects. 

Toxicology, by Prof. Rand. 

Diseases of the Cranial Nerves,by Prof. Meigs 

Dermatology and Syphilitic Diseases, by Dr. 
F. F. Maury. one of the Surgeons to the Phila- 
delphia Hospital. 

Pathalogical Anatomy, Dr. Morris Longstreth, 
Pathologist to the Pennsylvania Hospital. 

Operative Surgery, with Operations on the 
Cadaver, by Dr. John H. Brinton, one of the 
Surgeons to the Philadelphia Hospital. 

Ophthalmology and Otology are treated both 
clinically and didactically during the entire 
course, by Dr. William Thomson, one of the 
Surgeons to the Wills Ophthalmic Hospital. 

Laryngoscopy, with Diseases of the Throat, 
by Dr. J. Solis-Cohen. 

The Demonstrator of Surgery, Dr. J. Ewing 
Meigs, delivers a distinct course of Demonstra- 
tions of Surgery, with illustrations on the Ca- 
daver during the entire session. 

Practical Chemistry with Qualitative and Quan- 
titative Analysis, the Examination of Normal 
and Abnormal Products, and Manipulation by 
the student himself, is taught by the Demon- 
strator of Chemistry, Dr. W. H. Greene. 

Practical Anatomy and Morbid Anatomy. For 
the study of practical anatomy a full supply of 
material is furnished free of charge. The ana- 
tomical rooms are spacious and provided with 
every convenience, and not only are subjects for 
dissection to be had without expeuse, but there 
are no incidental or extra charges of any kind. 
Demonstrator of anatomy, T. H. Andrews, 
M.D. 

The New Hospital of the Jefferson Medical 
College was begun in November, 1875, and is 
now in full operation. It is situated ina spa- 
eious lot immediately to the west of the College, 
bounded on three sides by streets and a wide 
space on the fourth side, and will afford accom- 
modation for at least one hundred beds. It is 
constructed according to the most approved 
principles of hospital architecture and will be 
furnished with every necessary appliance for 
heating, ventilation, &«. A spacious ampithea- 

ter, seating more than 500 students, is provided 
for Clinical Lectures, which, with daily visits to 
the wards, form part of the regular services of 
the College. 


PER c ackpwavichachsseasescvss duu $140 
Matriculation Fee (paid once only).......... 5 
PON FN 6.5 55 kss ho scincssdcewsesenccs 

A Summer Course of Supplementary Lectures 
beginning March 26, is given, extending through 
the months of April,;-May and June. There is 
no additional charge for this course to matricu- 


lates of the College, except a registration fee of 


five dollars. Fee to non-matriculates $35, which 


is, however, credited to the ensuing winter ses- 


sion. 


The annual announcement will Ye gent on ap- 


plicatiod to 


J. B. BIDDLE, M. D., Dean. 





HICHWAY PAPERS 
5 to $20 orien at Sa A monthly 20-page Mugazine for the pro tion 
* 37-lam-12t Portland, Maine. among Christians of 


CONSECRATION, “ 


NTIRE 

And, as a result, Inc n Service— 
Relief under burdens—Restfulness of Soul—and 
Gladness in Jesus. Vol. 2 begins with January. 

Rev. Isaiah Reid, Editor. J. W. McIntyre, 
719 Olive St., St. Louis, Publisher. Price, 50ca 
ae ee months on trial 12c postpaid. 
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The Educational Weekly. 





$ | aday athome. Agewts wanted. Optfit 
and terms free. 
9-4c TRUE &CO., Augusta, Maine. 





TO ADVERTISERS, The union of The School Bulletin and N. W. 


Jour. of Education, Wisconsin. The Michigan 
Teacher, Michigan. The Illinois Schoolmaster, 
Illinois. The Nebraska Teacher, Nebraska. The 
School, Michigan. Home and School, Kentucky. 
The School Reporter, Indiana. 





Editors—Prof. Wm. F. PxHetps, President 
State Normal Sehool, Whitewater, Wisconsin, 
Editor-in-Chief. Prof. Epwarp OLNngy, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. Hon. J. M. 
Grecory, President Illinois Industrial Univer- 
sity, Champaign. Hon. NEWTON BATEMAN, 
President Knox College, Galesburg, Ill. 

Managing Editor—S. R. WINCHELL, Chi- 
cago. 

State Editors—One in each of the western 
States. 

Contributors—One hundred of the representa- 
tive educators of the country. 

Correspondents—Educators in all parts of the 
world. 








| cational Journals ever effected in 
| this Country. 





| The broadest in its scope; the handsomest in 
| appearance; the most varied in its contents; the 
| freshest, strongest, and lates of the journals of 
its class. Good for the teacher! Good for the 
| Scholar! Goed for the citizen. Every depart- 
We will insert an advertisement like the above | ment is in the hands of a special editor. Its 
one month in twenty-two hundred Amer- | ‘‘Practical Hints and Exercises’’ are invalua- 


ican newspapers, dailies and weeklies, for ble to the teacher of any grade. 


$1,500 cash- Send for acatalogue of the pa-~-| The Educational Weekly 
pers to GEO. P. ROWELL & CO,, | Is printed on fine book papcr, quarto form, two 
No. 41 Park Row, New York. | ©o!umns on a page. In proportion to the amount 
| of reading matter furnished in its columns, it is 

| the cheapest journal of its class published in 

| this country. 

Subscription price only two dollars and a half 

a year, or one dollar and a half for six months. 


% In clubs of five or more, two dollars and one 
TO ADVERTISERS, | dollar and a quarter. 


| Good Agents Wanted. 
| Send for specimen copy. Address the pub- 
Ishers, 170 Clark Street, Chicago. x-35 


Facts for Advertisers. 


OFFICE OF 














Wolume =x: 1877. 


SEVEN EDITIONS of the AMERICAN JoURNAL oF EDUCATION are now published each montn. 
It has a larger circulation, and reaches more intelligent and enterprising people, than any similar 
publication in this country. An edition is published 


In ST. LOUIS for Missouri, 

In CHICAGO for Illinois and Wisconsin, 
In ATCHISON for Kansas and Colorado, 
In HOUSTON for Texas. 


In MONROE for Louisiana, 
In KIRKSVILLE for Iowa and Northern Missouri. 
In NASHVILLE for Tennessee. 


Advertisers get the benefit of all this circulation, as advertisements go into ALL the editions 
Advertisements in this journal are permanent—as we publish in each letee cuts and plans of school 
houses for both city and country—and the papers are preserved for these plans and specifications. 
The pages, too, are of such a size that advertisements are easily seen. is journal thus reaches 
merchants and farmers who are school directors, families, teachers, agents—more than 200,000 of 
the men and women of intelligence and enterprise in all sections of the country. 5 

The following are our regular rates: 


Nonpareil space, basis of measurement, 12 lines to the inch. 


RII RS IE CII ons chien snc neccnsccecceccescceces 
nate a ae ee lee ep ciclebae casas So per line: 
I arei-eraetiotprceggeerinsssonesscccecerscornee eh ee 30c per line. 
I ce tienrarcnealGarctcuessscecccseences decspaccebs piismbkewipsdsis Jaret 60c per line. 
Discount made on time contracts. = = "7"eTrTTtttttees 3 





| The Strongest Consolidation of Edu- |° 


C&N-W 


Aa X N = s. 
The Chicago and Northwestern R’y 


Embraces tnder one management the Great 
Trunk Railway Lines of the West and North- 
west, and w‘th its numerous branches and con- 
neetions, fo ms the shortest and quickest route 
between Chicago and al) points in Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Nortnern Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Ca'ifornia and the Western territories. 


Its Omaha and California Line 

Is the shortest and best route between Chicago 
and all poir:tsin Northern Illinois, lowa, Dako- 
ta, Nebrasxa, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Neva- 
da, California, Oregon, China, Japan and Aus- 
tralia. Its 


Chicago, St. Paul, and Minneapolis 
Line is the short line between Chicago and all 
points in Northern Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
and for Madison, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth 
and all points in tne Great Northwest. Its 


La Crosse, Winona and St: Poter 
Line is the best route between Chicago and La 
Crosse, Win~na, Rocbester, Owatonna, Manka- 
to, St. Peter, New Uta, and all points in South- 
ern and Cen: 11 minnesota. 


Green Bay a1.1 Viarquette Line 
8 the only 1. -e bet weer (‘hicago and Janesville, 
Watertown, Fonc du .m:, Oshkosh, Appleton, 
Green Bay, Escnnaba, Negaunee, Marquette, 
Houghton, Hancock acd the Lake Superior 
Country. 
Its Freeport and Dubuque Line 


{s the only route between Chicago and Elgin, 
Rockford, Freeport, and all points via Freeport. 


Its Chicago and Milwaukee Line 
Is the old Lake Shore Route, and 1s the only one 
assing between Chicago and Evanston, Lake 
Forest, Highland Park, Waukegan, Racine, Ke- 
noshaand Milwaukee. , 
PULLMAN PALACE CARS 
are run on all through trains of this road. This 
is the only line running these cars between Chi- 
o and St. Paul and Minneapolis, Chicago and 
Milwaukee, Chicago and Winona, or Chicago 
and Green Bay. : 
Close connections are made at Chicago with 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, Michigan 
Central, Baltimore & Vhio, Pittsburg, Fort 
Wayne & Chicago, Kankakee Line and Pan Han- 
dle Routes for a 4 ys East and Southeast, and 
with the Chicago & Alton and Illinois Central 
for all points South. 
Close connections are also made with the U. P. 
R. RK. at Omaha for all far West points. 

Close connections made at junction points 
with trains of all cross points. 

Tickets over this route are sold by all coupon 
ticket agents in the United States and Canadas. 

Remember, you ask for your tickets via the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railway, and take 
none other. 

New York office, No. 415 Broadway; Boston 
office, No. 5 State Street; Omaha office, 253 
Farnham Street; San Francisco office, 121 Mont- 
— Street; Chicago ticket offices, 62 Clark 

treet, under Sherman House; corner Canal and 
Madison Streets; Kinzie Street Depot, corner 
W. Kinzie and Canal Streets; Wells Street De- 
pot, corner Wells and Kinzie Streets. 

For rates or information not attainable from 
your home ticket agents, apply to 

MARVIN HUGHITT 
W.H.STENNETT, General Superintendent. 
Gen’] Pass. Ag’t. x-le 


Illinois Central Railroad. 


Chicago to St. Louis 


Without Change of Cars. 


Making direct connections at St. Louis for Kan- 
sas City, Leavenworth, Denver, St. Joseph, 
Atchison, Little Rock, Denison, Galveston, and 
all points Southwest. 


CHICACO to NEW ORLEANS 
Without Change of Cars. 

175 miles the shortest route to Memphis, Vicks- 
burg, Mobile, New Orleans, and all points South 

This is also the direct route to Decatur, Pana, 
Vandalia, Terre Haute, Vincennes, Evansville, 
Shawneetown, Peoria, Canton, Keokuk, War- 
saw, Farmer City, Clinton, Mt. Pulaske and 
Springfield., 


Chicago to Dubuque and Sioux City 
Without Change of Cars. 
The only direct route to Galena, Dubuque, 
Waterloo, Cedar Falls, Charles City, Ackley, 
Fort Dodge and Sioux City. 





wHrElegant Drawing-reom Sleeping Cars run 
through to St. Louis, Cairo, New Orleans and 
Dubuque. 


we"Baggage checked to all important points. 


Ticket Offices at Chicago—121 Randolph street; 
Great Central Depot, foot of Lake street; Union 
Depot, foot of Twenty-second street. 

W. P. Jounson, Gen. Pass. Agt., Chicago. 
J. F. Tucker, Gen. Sup., Chicago. 
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= aiad bag ENTERS 


EXCELSIOR COPYING BOOK, 


Made of Chemical Paper. 


Quickly copies any writing without water, 
ress or brush, used at home, library or office. 
For ladies wishing to retain copies of letters, 
every business man, clergyman, correspondent, 
traveler it is invaluable—sells at sight. Send $3 
and we will send a 300 pase book, letter size, by 
mail, paid to any address. We refer to any 
commercial a: ency. Send stamp for agents’ 
circular. EXCELSIOR MFG. co. 110 Dearborn 
wees, puonaey Ill. 5,000 Agents wanted. 

x- 





$1,200 PROFIT ON $100. 


Mase any day in Puts and Calls. Invest accord- 
ing to your means. $10, $50 er $100 in Stock 
Privileges, has brought ' a@ small fortune to the 
careful investor. We advise when and how to 
operate safely. Book with full information sent 
free. Address orders by Wi and Py ie to 
A 
Bankers and Brokers, 17 Wall's Street, N.Y. 
x-4 11-3 


DISTRICT CONFERENCE 
BiGH SsCcHoo xz, 
Sulphur Springs, 
TEXAS. 

MAJ. JOHN M. RICHARDSON, 
: President. 








This school, under the fostering care of the 
Sulphur Springs District Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, is devoted 
to the thorough co-education of the sexes, on 
the plan of the best modern schools of Europe 
and America. 

The intention is to make it one of the best 
schools in Texas, and the assistance of the pat- 
rons of education is earnestly invited. The Fac- 
ulty and Directors send greeting to their friends 
allover the State, and solicit their encourage- 
mentand co-operation. + 

Experienced teachers, thorough grading and 
classification, ample time for recitation, the im- 
proved texts and methods of modern culture, 
careful supervision of manners and habits, spe- 
cial training for practical and business life, as 
well as in the higher and more refined depart- 
ments of education—these are among the advan- 
tages of this institution of learning. For circu- 
lars address Maj. John M. Richardsen, Presi- 
dent, or J. H. Bass, Sec’y, Sulphur Springs, 
Texas. x-46 


EWING COLLEGE. 


EWING, ILLINOIS. 
JOHN WASHBURN, A. M., President. 





This institution is open to male and female 
students. It affords instruction in science, lite- 
ratureand music. The instruction is thorough, 
the expenses are light, the location is healthy, 
the scenery is pleasant, the influences are excel- 
lent. Send for catalogue. Address Rev. John 
Washburn, Pres’t, Ewing, Il. x-47 





NEW, CHOICE, CHEAP! 


We have a series of 


Reward Cards 


New, choice, and cheap, so beautiful in design 
and elegant in variety of color, that you have 
only to seethem, toorder. We send a package 
for 25 cents to any address post paid. 

Day school teachers dispense with punishment 
and Sunday School teachers bring in additional 
seats, when they use our new, nets, cheap chro- 
mos. Send stamp for grand i lustrated cata- 
logue. W.M. KUHL, 313 Locust st., St. Louis. 


$100 Has Pade Pott of $1 700 


during the past few months, under our improved 

system of operating in stocks. Book containing 

fuli information sent on application. Tumbridge 
Co., Bankers and Brokers, 92 mee 
c 








TEACHERS? GUIDE, ‘samples Chromo 
pales. 10 Creek 0 Address J Ho eee Co., 





A STRONG ENDORSEMENT. 





HE Desks and Seats used in the 

Model School House exhibited at 

the Centennial Exposition were the 

“New Patent Gothic” style, as shown 
in the following cut, 





and are used exclusively in the public 
schools of Philadelphia, and this city 
gave its unqualified endorsement of 
this ““New Patent Gothic Desk” by a 
unanimous re-adoption of them after 
Jive years of trial, during 1871, 1872, 
73, ’74, ’75, and 1876. 

The curved back and curved fold- 
ing seat conform exactly to the per- 
son of the occupant, so that in using 
this seat the pupil sits in an easy, up- 
right, and healthy position. 

The Philadelphia Board of Educa- 
tion. after thorouglly testing this 
desk for five years, ard re-adopting 
it for exclusive use during 1876, givea 
most emphatic testimony to the truth 
of the statement of Dr. Wm. T. Har- 
ris, Superintendent of Fablic Schools 
of St. Louis. 

Dr. Harris says: “These New Pat- 
ent Gothic Desks, used in the High 
School in this city, after a thorough 
trial, give entire satisfaction, are not 
only substantial and beautiful, but by 
their peculiar construction secure per- 
fect ease and comfort to the pupil, at 
the same time they encourage that 
upright position so necessary to the 
health and proper physical develop- 
ment of the young. These consider- 
ations commend this style of desk to 
all who contemplate seating school 
houses.” 

Before purchasing school desks, in 
view of the price and the construc- 
tion of the “Patent Gothic Desk and 
Seat,” parties wishing to buy should 
call upon or address, with stamp fer 
reply, J. B. MERWIN, 


704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


SLATED GLOBES 








MOUNTED CLOBEsS, 
FIVE INCH CLOBES, 
EICHT INCH CLOBES, 
HEMISPHERE CLOBES. 
‘| Globes of all styles, sizes and prices. 


For further information, address with stamp 


for reply, 
J. B. WERWIN, 





704 Chesnut st., St. Louis. 


MARK TWAIN’S 
PATENT 


SELF- PASTING SCRAP BOOK: 


sr 


rennet : 








Now is the Time to Form 


SCRAP BOOK CLUBS. 


This book is one of the most convenient 
things for anybody and everybody who 
cares to preserve newspaper clippings or 
any choice bit of information,which would 
otherwise be lost. 

Each page is prepared to receive your 
scrap or clipping, without further trouble 
or annoyance. ‘The most convenient scrap 
book made. 

No. 1, size 74x10 ™, hf cloth, paper, “ee $1 = 


bs 2 ull ‘sta mped 
se cy “e 


6, full leather, each. ..... 2 20 
s¢ 8, *£10%x12% hf cloth, paper, each, 
**}2, ** 104¢x1 214 full ‘‘ stamped, each. 3 7 
**14, ‘1034x1234 full leather, each....... 3 50 


Copies mailed on receipt ot price. For sale by 


J. B. MERWIN, 
704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Little Giant Straw Cutter, 








**This is the simplest and at the same time the 


MOST WONDERFUL 
FEED CUTTER 


ever manufactured. We saw it operated this 
week at S. O. Minor’s Agricultural Agency in 
Louisiana, Missouri, and were amazed that so 
simple and sensible an arrangement had nof 


been thought of long ago. It will cut 


Five Times as Much Straw 


as any other machine made, in} the] same? itme, 
and cut it any required length. 
low down, too. 

of the JoURNAL. 


It is sold very 
Try one.’? So says the editor 
Address 


S. O. MINOR, 


9-12 10-3 Louisiana, Mo. 





[HIS PAPER IS KEPTON FILE 
AT THE OFFICE OF, 


NYC 


733 Sunsom $1, PHILADELPHIA, 


Who are our authorized agents, and will 
reteive Advertisements nt our 
LOWEST CASH RATES, 

he 






PULPITS. 


Read what two of the latest pur- 
chasers, prominent ministers in Kan- 
sas, say of them: 


Epcerton, Kas., Jan. 17, ’77. 
J. B. Merwin—Dear Sir: 

The pulpit ordered of you was re- 
ceived to-day, and in good condition. 
I like it even better than I expected 
before it came. Yours truly, 

J. N. RANKIN. 





Wi iiamspure, Kas., Dec. 20, ’76. 
J.B: Merwin—Dear Sir: * * 
The pulpit came yesterday, all right 


and in good condition. Our people 
are very much pleased with it. 
Yours very respectfully, 
Wm: Kenprick. 
For prices of church furnishing 
goods of all kinds, address with 
stamp for reply, 


J. B. MERWIN, 
704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





Cheap Fares by the People’s Line 
The Ohio and Mississippi Railway Co. will in- 
augurate a reduced local tariff from March Ist, 
1876 which upon examination proves to be the 
lowest rates for passenger traffic in existence in 
the west, and is in accordance with the liberal 
ideas entertained and acted upon by its mana- 
gers sinee they came into possession of this great 
highway between the West and the East. In 1871 
the passenger tariff was reduced from an arbi- 
trdry rate of five cents per mile to four (equiva- 
lent to a reduction of 20 per cent), and in addi- 
tion, a system of round trip tickets between all 
stations was introduced ut three cents per mile 
(equivalent to a reduction of 40 per cent). 

The results of this highly important and very 
liberal step for the benefit of its patrons disagrees 
with the predictions of those unfriendly to the 
move, as the steady increase in the number of 
passengers carried and earnings on the local bus- 
iness since has been sufficient to encourage the 
company to make the still further reduction re- 
terred to above, believing they will be justified 
in so doing by increased patronage and the hear- 
ty support of all who may have occasion to use 
this deservedly popular line. 

From above date the basis for single trip tick- 
ets will be three cents per mile, and for round 
trip tickets two and three-quarters cents per 
mile—good until used. Freight train orders, 
good for train and day only, will be sold at two 
and one-half cents per mile.; 

This is the first instance where a western road 
has had the courage to reduce to a figure which 
heretofore has been considered low and below 
a paying basis for railroad managers. 

It is confidently expected that this reduction 
will help the freight business of the company by 
giving farmers and others inducements to travel, 
and dispose of their freight at the best market, 
10-2 12 
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PATENT PORTABLE BLACKBOARDS, 


For Sunday Schools—For Day Schpols, 
WITH A PERFECT BLACK SLATE SURFACE. 














STYLE A. - STYLE B. 


MADE WITH HOLBROOK’S LIQUID SLATING. 


The Blackboard has now become an indispensable article, not only to School 
‘Teachers and Sabbath School superintendents, but also to all classes of instructors, 
including mothers at home, lecturers and professors, and it is admitted by all, that in 
no way can impressions upon the memory of the children be made so lasting. as by 
means of iliustration upon theblackboard. Superintendents of Sabbath Schools will 
find the style “A” blackboird peculiarly adapted to their wants, as the illustrations 
may be drawn at leisure during the week, and the board then rolled up and carried in 
the hand to the school. 





Styles, Sizes and Prices. Blackboards of Wood, Ashor Wal. fr. 

Style a, No. 1, 2x2 feet (see cut)............. 60 | Style B, Size No. 1, 2x3 ft, (seecut)........ $3 50 
_ Ee 35 ys “y BG, RICERIE BE... ccccsvcomee 6B 

a 3, 3x4 wid wed  ¢ eee 7 00 

= _ ere ae pied = Oe BS icondacouveseecess 9 50 

ed 5. 3x6 a ode (eer 

a 6, 3x7 Same style as B, without fr.,7-8 Wood 

od OS” Se ae | Style C, Sine No. 1, Sk6 G...... .......-0000006 $3 00 

i Ds cseuhhestvn>ss0anae® ~ So; * - i eae 4 50 

oe 9, 4x7 a | ** sid Ci EEE ovecneccccevevenset 6 00 
Music lines extra 1 00 oe aed OO eee 8 00 
The above are mounted on rollers, with hooks | ‘‘ -* er een ys 10 00 
and rings for hanging up. DS CES CEBER 6606: cas eddie scene ccccuvioss 1 00 


Iship by express, and in ordering parties will please specify the style of board wanted, 
whether a, B, Cc, and number, whether No. 1, 2, 3, 4, &. e 

I also supply Liquid Slating for Blackboards on the walls of schoel houses, which stands the 
test of use and time. See the following: Office C. B. Clark, Architect, St. Louis, Mo. 

J. B. Merwin—Dear Sir: The blackboards made of Holbrook’s Liquid Slating, put on the 
school houses of St. Louis by you, give perfect satisfaction. They are both durable and economi- 
cal. I have tested this matter so thoroughly that I now make it a part of my regular contract in all 
school buildings, that the blackboards shall be put upon the walls, and shall be made of your 
Holbrook’s Liquid Slating. Respectfully, C. B. CLARK, Architect. 


For prices, address with stamp for reply, J. B. MERWIN, 
704 Chesnut. Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


HOLBROOK’S 


IMPROVED LIQUID SLATING, 


‘FOR BLACH BOARDS. 








Directions for Use. 
Finst;—Make the surface on which the Slating is te be applied as smooth as possible. Use sand 
or emory paper if neeessary. It can be made perfect by filling any indentures with plaster of 
Paris, taking pains not to let the plaster set before it is put in, as 1t will crumble. 


Sxconp—For applying the Slating use a flat camel’s hair brush, from three to fifteen inches wide | 


—the wider the better. 


Tuirp—Shake and stir the Slating till thoroughly mixed; and, that the surface may be even, in 
applying the Slating take as few strokes as possible, drawing the brush the entire width of the 
board, as it hardens quickly, and any lappings of the brush are visible after the slating is dry. 


Fourtn—After the firstcoat, rub the boards smooth with emery or sand-paper (rubbing the grit 
from off the paper first), and then apply the second coat same as first. For re-painting an old 
Blackboard two coats will be sufficient. If applied to the wall, three coats. 


es el 


Caution—No one has authority to advertise ‘‘Holbrook’s Liquid Slating,’’ as we have the 
exclusive manufacturing of it throughout the United States. Dwight Holbrook, the inventor, 


made the first _iquid slating everoffered for sale, and though there are several imitations, none | 


can produce the 
Smooth, Enduring, Dead-black Surface of the Holbrook. 


Itisthe only surface that will not glaze. 


N. B.—Thousands of testimonials like the following, received in proot of superiority of this 
article. James P. Slade, County Superintendent of St. Clair eounty, Ills., says: ‘‘Nearly two 
— since, for the purpose of testing several of the various articles used in the making of Black 
,»ourd surface, five or six diffierent preparations were wu in repairing our boards and making 
new Blackboard surface; and, now that sufficient time has elaps 
merits, I have no hesitation in saying that Holbrook’s Slating is by far the best. It does not be- 
come glossy, crack orscale off. Tean further affirm that it does improve, as you claim it will, by 
use. Ot all the preparations thus tested, yours has given, and continues to give, entire satisfac- 
tion. For this reason I shall take pleasure in recommending it as I may nave sect 


ity. 
LADE.” 
It will I.ast Ten Years. 


3x" Keep the can well corked. A galion will cover about 250 square fect. Brushes furnished 
if desired. Sample as sonted to papersent by mail on application. Send for circular of Black- 
d Erasers, and everything else needed in yourschool. Address, with stamp for reply, 


J. B. MERWIN, 
‘704 Chesnut street. St. Louis, Mo 


to enable me to judge of their | 


LOCUTIONIST’S JOURNAL gives 

choicest standard and new pieces for 
professional. and amateur readers and 
speakers, and interesting articles on ap- 
propriate subjects. Just the thing want- 
ed. 10c¢ of any news dealer or by mail. 
Jesse Haney & Co., 110 Nassau st., N. Y. 
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BOOK AND JOB: PRINTING. 


D ye in the Best Style of the Art and at Reason- 
able Rates. Orders Solicited. Send for esti- 
mates on Catalogues and Pamphlet work before 
contracting elsewhere. Visiting Cards sent by 
mail, postpaid, 75 for $1.00 d 
‘WALTER SLAWSON, 
8-12 9-11 917 North Sixth Street, St. Lous. 


NEW AND. HANDSOME. PRESENT, 


or every Subscriber of this aper, 
Consisting of the beautiful Mezzo ph, entitl 


ROWN 5 ROSE 


_4 gem of loveliness and beauty, representing Christ, who has just descended upon a 
oud, in the act of placing upon the head of a beautiful female a ‘*‘ CRO OF 
OSES,” fresh from high Heaven's immaculate —— yet gemmed with Heaven’s 

varly ripe Descending in the distance, is a beautiful female, bearing flowers to the 
crowned one. 

Being one of the only two pictures ever published in the Mezzorgraph Art, it is by far 
the handsomest present ever offered to the subscribers of a peper. 

Arrangements with the Queen City Mezzorgraph Co. enable us to offer every subscriber 
of this paper this beautiful present. 

Subscribers i my cut out the following order, and mail it to the Queen City Mez- 
zorgraph Co., 155 West fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, and you will receive by return 
mail one of the grandest pictures ever offered to the public. 


SU BSCRIBER’S ORDER. 


On receipt of this Order, with fifty cents, to pay postage, rolli: 
tubing, ed ye we wilt mail to the sender one pie of th teavutifes 
Mezzorgraph, 24x30, entitled 


CROWN OF ROSES. 


_ Send for the picture at once, giving your name in full, P. O. address, County, and 
State. Address allorderstothe QUEEN CITY MEZZORGRAPH CO., 
No. 155 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















We guarantee the safe arrival of every picture, and pack securely, making an extra ex- 
pense of labor, tubing, and postage. 

This is not acheap wood engraving, such as are often offered as premiums to subscribers, 
but it is a Mezzorgraph, a new and beautiful picture, published in a new and beautiful art, 
upon the best calendered plate paper. 

Full NY CITY Te CORG sent with 


QUEEN CITY MEZZORGRAPE CO., 


Address all orders to the 


No, 155 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, 0. 








| 
| 
| 





The Cheapest, Best, and Largest Type Shakespeare ever published in One 
Volume. Forty Handsome Illustrations. Price only $6, complete. 


THE FIRESIDE SHAKESPEARE. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


William Shakespeare, 


With a Full and Comprehensive Life; 


A History of the Early Drama; An Introduction to Each Play; The Readings of Former Edi- 
tions; Glossarial and Other Notes, &c., from the works of 


Collier, Knight, Dyce, Douee, Halliwell, Hunter, Richardson, Verplanck 
and Hudson. 


Edited by CEO. LONC DUYCKINCK. 


_At great expense, the publishers have determined to issue a Popular Edition or our Greatest 
English Poet. The type is the largest and clearest that can be need in a volume of the size, and 
| the illustrations are from the world-renowned artist, Boydell, and others, and are, for beauty 
| and expression of character, unsurpassed in excellence. The paper is of fine quality, and toned, 
| and the presswork is done on the Caxton Press of Messrs. Sherman & Uo. 

_ Although the expense has been very great, we have concluded to make the experiment of put- 
ting the work at an exceedingly low price, relying on large sales instead of large profits. 


The work will be issued in 20 Parts, each part containing Two Large Handsome I)lustrations, 
| at 30cents per Part. 





THE PRICE OF THE WORK COMPLETE, 


| In Fine Half Turkey Morocco Binding, with Gilt Stamp, Marbled Edges, is only $9 00. Th 
work will be sold only by subscription. Address ™ ai ¥ F 


| CHAS. H. DAVIS, & CO., 
| 


Agents Wanted. rere Philadelphia. 





COLLEGIATE 
Grammar School and Gymnasium 


HAMILTON BUILDING, 


44 COURT STREET, NEAR CITY HALL. 
Brooklyn, N. WY. 


(1849 to 1876.) 


Mathematics, Classics, Commercial Studies, Modern Languages, Drawing. 


Ee Send for Catalogues of References and Testimonials. 
L. W. HART, A. M. of Yale. 


9-59-12 











